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Wide  range  of  players  involved  in  strategic  intervention  effort 


January  15, 1997 


A coordinated  effort  by  local,  slate 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
against  youth-gang  violence  and  gun 
trafficking  in  Boston  is  being  credited 
for  a sharp  plunge  in  the  number  of  fire- 
arms-related  homicides  of  young 
people  age  24  and  under  and  a drop  in 
overall  gang  violence. 

Homicide  rates  for  the  24-and-un- 
der  group  are  down  by  two-thirds  from 
1990-95's  mean  annual  rate  of  26  vic- 
tims. according  to  a report  released  last 
month  by  Harvard  University's 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  where 
researchers  are  assessing  the  impact  of 
local  efforts  to  stem  gun  violence. 

Last  year's  nine  victims,  the  report 
added,  represented  a 65-percent  reduc- 
tion from  the  mean  and  a 71 -percent 
reduction  from  the  number  of  gunfire 
murder  victims  in  the  same  age  group 
in  1995. 


As  important,  the  city  did  not  have 
a single  juvenile  homicide  victim  un- 
der age  17  in  the  16  months  between 
July  1995  and  November  1996. 

“That  package  of  interventions, 
which  were  quite  deliberately  put  into 
place  by  the  authorities  in  Boston,  has 
apparently  resulted  in  the  homicide  re- 
ductions we're  seeing  here,  which  arc 
extraordinary,  very  quick,  very  large, 
and  very  dramatic,”  said  David  M. 
Kennedy,  a senior  researcher  with  the 
Kennedy  School's  criminal  justice 
policy  program,  who  helped  develop 
the  effort  known  as  Ceasefire. 

"We  seem  to  be  turning  the  tide  on 
youth  violence."  said  Jeff  Roehm,  the 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol  Tobacco  and  Firearms'  Bos- 
ton field  division,  and  a key  player  in 
the  Ceasefire  effort.  "I  can  sec  the  pride 
that  radiates  from  our  agents  when 


they're  out  there  and  they  see  the  ben- 
efits." 

The  package,  parts  of  which  have 
been  phased  in  since  the  early  1990s 
but  which  was  fully  implemented  just 
last  year,  includes: 

H A focus  on  gun-trafficking  to  and 
from  gang-involved  youth; 

H A comprehensive  and  immediate 
interagency  response  to  gang  violence; 

H Explicit  warnings  to  gangs  that 
violence  will  bring  a swift  response 
from  law  enforcement; 

H Urging  gangs  to  explore  non-vio- 
lent means  of  resolving  conflicts,  and 

H Preventing  and  snuffing  out  out- 
breaks of  gang  violence  before  they 
become  deadly. 

The  effort.  Kennedy  added,  is  a 
model  for  the  Youth  Cnme-Oun  Inter- 
diction Initiative  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  last  June,  which  is  being 


Toxic  shock:  Ore.  cops  say 
cancers  link  to  meth  labs 


A handful  of  veteran  Portland,  Ore., 
police  officers  suffering  from  cancer 
that  they  believe  resulted  from  expo- 
sure to  toxic  chemicals  during  raids  on 
clandestine  methamphetamine  labs 
have  had  disability  claims  approved  by 
the  city. 

Three  of  the  officers,  who  have  not 
publicly  identified  themselves  because 
they  fear  publicity  about  their  medical 
conditions  might  harm  their  careers, 
suffer  from  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma, 
a rare  form  of  cancer  that  attacks  the 
body's  lymphatic  system.  Another  was 
stricken  with  emphysema,  a respiratory 
illness  usually  associated  with  cigarette 
smoking,  while  yet  another  has  my- 
eloma. a form  of  cancer  that  attacks 
bone  marrow. 

The  officers  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed because  they  “don't  want  to  be 
known  as  'cancer  cops,'”  said  Officer 
Henry  Groepper,  a spokesman  for  the 
Portland  Police  Bureau. 

The  Portland  Police  and  Fire  Pen- 
sion Board,  a city  agency  independent 
of  the  police  and  fire  bureaus,  recently 
approved  claims  filed  by  two  of  the 
officers,  who  are  seeking  credit  for  time 


lost  due  to  their  illnesses  or  reimburse- 
ment for  non-insured  medical  coverage. 
In  their  claims,  the  officers  cited  medi- 
cal "conditions  they  believe  to  be  re- 
lated to  meth  lab  exposures."  Julie 
Sidebotham.  a claims  manager  for  the 
board,  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

In  total,  the  board  has  approved 
three  such  claims,  said  Sidebotham. 
“I'm  not  aware  how  other  departments 
have  handled  this,”  she  said. 

But  other  officers  who  have  raided 


meth  labs  during  their  careers  and  sub- 
sequently become  ill  with  rare  forms 
of  cancer  are  apparently  making  a con- 
nection — albeit  one  that  has  not  yet 
been  backed  by  scientific  evidence, 
according  to  Dr.  Brent  Burton,  who 
heads  the  occupational  health  program 
at  the  Oregon  Health  Sciences  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  Dec. 
6 that  a special  agent  with  the  Califor- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


implemented  in  16  cities. 

Among  the  agencies  with  key  roles 
in  the  strategy  are  the  Boston  Police 
Department;  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol 
Tobacco  and  Firearms;  the  U.S 
Attorney's  Office,  Suffolk  County  Dis 
trict  Attorney's  Office;  the  state  proba 
tion,  parole  and  youth  services  depart 
ments,  and  the  Boston  Community 
Centers'  streetworkers,  with  support 
from  the  state  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice. the  Boston  School  Police  and  oth- 
ers. 

The  program,  an  example  of  the 
partnership  between  law  enforcement 
and  academia  that  can  result  in  “smart 
policing."  is  built  upon  homicide  stud- 
ies conducted  by  Harvard  researchers, 
who  found  that  killings  among  Boston 
young  people  were  largely  a gang  prob- 
lem involving  repeat  offenders.  Using 
a data  base  of  all  Boston  homicide  vic- 
tims under  24  during  a five-year  penod. 
they  found  that  victims  and  killers  alike 
had  long  cnminal  records  and  were  well 
known  to  law  enforcement. 

"Seventy-five  percent  of  both  vic- 
tims and  offenders  had  prior  arraign- 
ments in  Massachusetts,  about  half  had 
previously  been  on  probation," 
Kennedy  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“One-fifth  had  been  in  jail  or  pnson, 
and  25  percent  of  the  known  youth  ho- 
micide offenders  had  actually  commit- 
ted murders  while  on  probation.  They 
also  had  very  high  rates  of  arrest  for 
violent  enmes  and  property  crimes,  and 
disorder,  weapons  and  drug  offenses." 

With  so  many  offenders  known  to 
authonlies  because  of  the  high  rales  of 
crime  they  generated,  the  cycle  of  vio- 
Continued  on  Page  9 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“The  basic  criteria  we’ve  used  is  if  the  only 
thing  that  our  physical  presence  at  your 
home  does  is  make  you  feel  better,  then  we’re 
not  going  to  respond.” 

— Capt.  Arthur  Roane  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Police  Department,  on  the  agency's  expansion  of 
its  differential  police  response  efforts.  (6:1) 


Study  says  many  police 
applicants  lack  the  write  stuff 


Nearly  one-quarter  of  applicants  for  entry-level  law 
enforcement  positions  do  not  have  the  basic  reading, 
writing  or  mathematics  skills  they  need  to  successfully 
carry  out  police  duties,  according  to  a recent  study  by 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  administrators  of  public- 
service  entrance  exams. 

Tlie  study's  finding  was  based  on  the  scores  of  more 
than  21,000  people  who  since  1992  have  taken  the 
National  Police  Officer  Selection  Test,  a basic  skills 
tests  for  police  and  fire  services  that  was  developed  by 
Stanard  & Associates,  a Chicago  firm. 

More  than  1,000  law  enforcement  agencies  nation- 
wide, including  municipal  and  county  police  agencies  as 
well  as  sheriffs'  departments,  use  the  POST  test  as  their 
mandatory,  entry-level  examination,  said  Fred  Rafilson, 
vice  president  and  director  of  Stanard's  Police/Fire 
Testing  Services,  thereby  providing  the  firm  with  a 
diverse  sample  to  conduct  the  study. 

T\venty-two  percent  of  the  applicants  who  look  the 
test,  which  determines  if  potential  candidates  can  read, 
solve  arithmetic  problems  and  handle  the  kind  of 
wniing  assignments  required  to  perform  well  in  training 
and  on  the  job.  did  not  have  the  basic  skills  needed  to 
adequately  perform  their  duties. 

The  study  also  found  that: 
i IS  percent  of  the  applicants  were  unable  to  pass 


the  mathematics  portion  of  the  test. 

1 14  percent  could  not  pass  the  grammar  section. 

1 12  percent  didn't  pass  the  writing  portion. 

1 9 percent  failed  reading  comprehension. 

In  recent  years,  law  enforcement  officials  and 
criminal  justice  educators  nationwide  have  decried  the 
decline  in  basic  skills  exhibited  by  entry-level  appli- 
cants seeking  police  jobs.  In  a two-part  series  in  Law 
Enforcement  News,  criminal  justice  educators  and 
police  trainers  warned  that  the  lack  of  literacy  skills  can 
have  wide-ranging  effects  on  policing.  Cnminal  cases 
could  be  jeopardized,  they  said,  through  an  officer's 
sloppy  report-writing  and  a lack  of  communications 
skills  when  testifying  in  criminal  hearings  and  trials. 
ILEN.May  15.  1992;  June  15.  1992.) 

Rafilson  said  the  study's  findings  were  not  surpris- 
ing and  reflect  an  unfortunate  national  trend.  "What  we 
found  paralleled  statistics  released  by  the  Department  of 
Education  indicating  there  are  about  27  million  illiterate 
Americans,  which  basically  comes  out  to  21  percent  to 
23  percent  of  the  adults  in  the  U.S.  scoring  in  the 
illiteracy  range.  That  mirrors  the  findings  we're  seeing 
with  police  applicant  recruits.”  he  told  LEN. 

The  lack  of  basic  skills  will  require  law  enforcement 
applicants  to  take  remedial  courses  allowing  them  to 
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Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Ma- 
jor subway  crimes  have  dropped  4 1 per- 
cent since  November  1995.  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  said  last 
month. 

MAINE  — A 1995  slate  law  aimed  at 
curbing  repeat  drunken-driving  offend- 
ers may  have  the  unintended  effect  of 
contributing  to  a $400-million  shortfall 
m the  Corrections  Department’s  two- 
year  budget  and  swelling  the  inmate 
population.  The  law  allows  prosecutors 
to  look  back  10  years  instead  of  six  to 
count  multiple  drunken-driving  of- 
fenses and  provides  minimum  manda- 
tory sentences  and  longer  jail  terms. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A North 
Attleborough  man  who  is  registered 
with  police  as  a sex  offender  was  ac- 
cused in  November  of  fondling  a six- 
year-old  girl  behind  a clothing  display 
in  a mall.  Timothy  Vacher,  27.  was  ap- 
prehended when  a video  operator  wit- 
nessed the  scene  on  store  security  cam- 
eras. He  was  charged  with  indecent  as- 
sault and  battery  on  a child. 

NEW  YORK  — The  New  York  City 
Police  Department  was  ordered  by  a 
court  last  month  to  stop  transferring 
narcotics  and  robbery  investigators  who 
had  refused  to  waive  their  right  to  be- 
come detectives  after  18  months.  A 
1991  Slate  law  requires  the  promotion 
of  officers  to  the  rank  of  detective  if 
they  have  been  working  in  that  capac- 
ity for  1 8 months.  The  city  says  it  can- 
not afford  the  accompanying  raises. 

Anthony  Abbate.  a New  York  City 
police  officer  and  union  delegate,  was 
fired  in  December  for  lying  to  police 
investigators  and  using  racial  epithets 
against  a black  officer.  Abbate  was  con- 
fronted by  the  fellow  officer  about  rude 
comments  he  made  during  a domestic 
violence  training  session. 

Former  Nassau  County  police  of- 
ficer Robert  Patino  faces  seven  years 
in  prison  after  being  convicted  of  de- 
frauding the  state  with  a false  disabil- 
ity claim  to  collect  a $61.000-a-year 
pension,  Patino.  39.  who  suffered  from 
a herniated  disc,  was  videotaped  in 
Rorida  swimming,  diving  and  lifting 
heavy  objects. 

New  York  City  police  arrested  more 
than  100  suspects  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  December  in  an  effort  to  stave 
off  domestic  violence  during  the  holi- 
days. A review  of  more  than  500  do- 
mestic-violence suspects  showed  that 
280  of  them  had  outstanding  warrants. 
Precinct  commanders  and  detective 
squads  drew  up  lists  of  the  15  worst 
repeat  offenders  during  the  past  six 
months.  The  Manhattan-based  pro- 
gram. known  as  Operation  Safe  Home, 
will  be  expanded  citywide. 

An  off-duty  New  York  City  police 
officer  who  plowed  into  a fellow  cop 
who  was  managing  the  scene  of  a traf- 
fic accident  has  turned  up  on  a list  of 
city  employees  with  bad  driving 
records.  James  Kalenderian  was 
charged  with  vehicular  assault  and  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated  after  critically 
injuring  Officer  Neil  Forster  in  the  Dec, 
9 crash  According  to  a list  released  by 


Controller  Alan  Hevesi's  office. 
Kalcndenan  was  involved  in  two  pre- 
vious personal-injury  crashes,  both  in 
1992.  KaJendenan  was  among  361  Po- 
lice Department  employees  on  Hevesi’s 
bad-dnver  list  of  6.700  city  workers. 

Two  New  York  City  detectives  and 
one  officer  were  busted  in  two  separate 
sting  operations  in  December.  Detec- 
tives Jorge  Crespo  and  Mark  Scott  were 
caught  on  videotape  stealing  nearly 
$ 1 .000  from  the  car  of  an  undercover 
officer  they  thought  was  a drug  dealer. 
Officer  Kellie  Marino,  allegedly  pock- 
eted less  than  $150  that  had  been  left 
in  a car  by  internal  investigators. 

Two  former  officials  of  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Police  Benevolent 
Association  were  charged  in  Novem- 
ber with  drawing  more  than  $265,000 
from  the  union  funds  to  pay  for  late 
model  cars  for  themselves,  friends,  and 
families.  Thomas  Zicheitello.  a union 
vice  president,  and  Frank  Richardone, 
Its  treasurer,  allegedly  earned  out  their 
scheme  on  the  eve  of  the  meiger  be- 
tween the  transit  and  city  police  forces. 
They  were  charged  with  conspiracy, 
mail  fraud  and  inierslute  transportation 
of  property  taken  by  fraud, 

A carjacking  suspect  who  beat  a 
Long  Island  police  officer  after  being 
pulled  over  for  a traffic  offense  was  shot 
dead  on  Dec.  10  after  leading  police  on 
a wild  chase  through  Smithtown  in  the 
officer’s  car.  The  unidentified  gunman 
had  stolen  the  vehicle  before  robbing  a 
store  in  Hauppauge.  After  beating  the 
officer,  the  carjacker  then  got  into  a 
shootout  with  other  officers  who  rushed 
to  the  scene.  He  ultimately  crashed  into 
a tree,  and  was  shot  by  four  officers  as 
he  ran  toward  them,  said  witnesses. 

Stale  Trooper  John  A.  dePercin.  33. 
of  Colonie.  was  charged  Dec.  10  with 
rape,  sodomy  and  endangering  the  wel- 
fare of  a child.  The  child,  whose  name 
is  being  withheld  by  authorities,  was 
under  age  14  and  thus  loo  young  to  ac- 
quiesce. authorities  said.  The  alleged 
incident  occurred  when  dePercin.  an 
eight-year  veteran,  was  off  duty. 

George  Firth,  head  of  the  law  en- 
forcement unit  of  the  state  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation,  was 
suspended  last  month  after  a report  by 
the  slate  inspector  general’s  office  ac- 
cused him  of  turning  the  agency  into  a 
ventabic  gun  supermarket.  As  many  as 
200  officers  allegedly  resold  hundreds 
of  high-powered  handguns  improperly 
when  the  agency  upgraded  its  firepower 
— first  in  1990.  when  the  agency  traded 
in  its  Smith  & Wesson  .357  magnum 
revolvers  for  9mm,  Clocks,  and  then 
again  in  1993  when  the  weapons  were 
replaced  with  even  more  powerful 
Clock  40-caliber  semiautomatics. 

Ithaca  Police  Officer  Michael 
Padula  on  Nov.  18  became  the  first 
member  of  that  department  to  be  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  when  an  emotion- 
ally disturbed  woman  leaped  out  from 
behind  a closet  door  and  fatally  stabbed 
him.  Police  shot  and  killed  the  woman. 

Off-duty  New  York  City  Police  Of- 
ficer Armando  Rodriguez.  28.  was 
charged  with  attempted  murder  in  De- 
cember after  allegedly  firing  three  shots 
at  a man  who  had  just  dropped  off 
Rodriguez's  ex-girlfriend  outside  her 
Soundview  apartment.  No  one  was  hit, 
said  police.  In  another  off-duty  incident. 


New  York  officer  David  Baudo  was 
anested  in  the  town  of  Bethpage  in 
December  for  allegedly  assaulting  a 
patron  in  a diner  and  then  kicking  out 
one  of  the  diner’s  doors. 

Deputy  Inspector  Charles  Luisi,  a 
35-ycar  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  last  month  beat  the 
clock  in  a race  against  Internal  Affairs 
investigators,  who  had  sought  to  arrest 
him  for  alleged  unauthorized  ownership 
of  an  automatic  weapon  before  his  re- 
tirement kicked  in.  Luisi.  58.  came 
under  suspicion  in  October  when  he 
look  the  Fifth  Amendment  seven  times 
during  questioning  in  state  court  about 
trips  and  dinners  he  allegedly  accepted 
from  a wealthy  gun  dealer.  Investiga- 
tors had  30  days  to  make  a case  against 
Luisi  that  could  have  affected  his  pen- 
sion. Instead,  he  officially  retired  at 
12:01  A.M.  on  Dec.  4 and  will  now 
collect  roughly  half  of  his  $85,251  sal- 
ary, and  is  also  eligible  for  a previously 
approved  tax-free  disability  pension. 

A rookie  New  York  City  police  of- 
ficer. Michael  DePasquale.  32.  was  sus- 
pended from  the  force  in  December  af- 
ter being  charged  with  lying  to  a 
Westchester  grand  jury  about  the  de- 
tails of  a fatal  stabbing  that  occurred 
three  years  ago  outside  a Yonkers  sports 
bar.  DePasquale  was  working  at  the  bar 
at  the  lime  and  was  not  yet  a police  of- 
ficer. The  case  look  three  years  to  crack 
because  witnesses  refused  to  talk  with 
police  to  protect  friends  or  for  fear  of 
reprisal  by  organized-crime  figures. 

A Queens  family  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic  was  terrorized  last  month 
by  five  men  who  broke  into  their  home 
claiming  to  be  police  and  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  officers.  The  im- 
postors threatened  Wilson  Colon.  38. 
and  his  wife.  Rora,  33,  with  guns,  de- 
manding to  know  where  they  kept 
money.  Police  believe  the  men  mistak- 
enly thought  that  drug  dealers  lived  in 
the  two-family  house  occupied  by  the 
Colons  and  their  two  young  sons.  Au- 
thorities said  that  when  police  arrived, 
alerted  by  an  upstairs  neighbor,  the  men 
continued  to  insist  they  were  Federal 
agents.  A .380  pistol  and  two  9mm.  pis- 
tols were  recovered. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A legislative 
panel  has  concluded  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police  needs  at  least  $44 
million  a year  to  hire  civilian  employ- 
ees and  upgrade  an  “obsolete"  commu- 
nications system.  The  report,  released 
in  December,  recommends  that  the 
agency  implement  an  eight-year  plan 
to  upgrade  and  implement  a modem, 
automated  technology  system. 

VERMONT  — A child-abuse  hot  line 
run  by  the  group  Slop  It  Now!  Vermont 
received  about  100  calls  during  its  first 
year.  About  a third  of  the  calls  were 
from  abusers  seeking  help  — at  least 
five  people  turned  themselves  in. 

The  Vermont  Stale  Police  troopers’ 
union  claimed  in  November  that  the 
slate’s  public  safety  commissioner 
made  a veiled  threat  against  any  officer 
who  testifies  in  an  upcoming  disciplin- 
ary hearing  against  two  troopers  ac- 
cused of  mistreating  a woman  in  cus- 
tody. Commissioner  A.  James  Walton 
insists,  however,  that  he  merely  stated 
that  he  would  feel  “compelled”  to  in- 
vestigate any  wrongdoing  by  other 
troopers  that  was  discovered  during  the 
hearing.  Trooper  Michael  Manning  and 


Sgt.  Rodney  Hall  were  charged  with 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  dis- 
courieousness  in  the  arrest  of  a 
Woodstock  woman,  Sabrina  Graham, 
for  driving  with  a suspended  license.  A 
videotape  shows  Manning  yelling  at 
Graham,  and  two  other  troopers  forc- 
ibly subduing  her  when  she  began  bang- 
ing a pen  on  the  table. 

A 33-year-old  Rutland  man,  Den- 
nis Eckhardt,  pleaded  guilty  in  Novem- 
ber to  drunken  driving  in  his  own  drive- 
way. The  slate  Supreme  Court  just  two 
weeks  earlier  ruled  that  such  an  act  is  a 
punishable  offense.  Eckhardt  was  fined 
$350  and  sentenced  to  two  days  on  a 
work  crew  and  IS  months  probation. 


FLORIDA  — The  Dade  County  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  named 
Metro-Dade  police  detectives  Jorge 
Brito  and  Noel  Varela  as  officers  of  the 
month  in  November,  Both  12-year  vet- 
erans assigned  to  the  department's  Eco- 
nomic Crimes  Bureau,  Brito  and  Varela 
worked  Operation  Stormfront,  a three- 
year  undercover  investigation  of  cargo- 
theft  rings.  The  operation  resulted  in  the 
indictments  of  72  people  last  March  and 
the  recovery  of  more  than  $13  million 
in  stolen  property. 

Metro-Dade  jail  officers  were  forced 
to  rely  on  telephone  calls  and  personal 
visits  to  341  accused  criminals  under 
house  arrest  after  glitches  in  the  offend- 
ers' computerized  monitoring  bracelets 
in  November  rendered  them  unreliable. 
Operating  via  phone  lines  at  a prede- 
termined time  of  day,  the  devices  emit 
signals  to  a central  computer,  which  in 
turn  transmits  information  to  Dade 
County  corrections.  For  the  second  time 
in  three  months,  the  computers  failed 
to  communicate  with  corrections  in  a 
timely  manner,  delaying  information 
for  hours  or  even  days. 

GEORGIA  — Police  in  Albany  in  No- 
vember distributed  cellular  phones  that 
automatically  dial  911  or  a battered 
women's  shelter  to  victims  of  domes- 
tic violence. 

New  laws  allow  the  slate  prison  sys- 
tem to  charge  inmates  for  medical  vis- 
its. for  the  replacement  or  repair  of  any 
public  property  they  destroy,  for  the 
cost  of  quelling  a prison  riot,  and  for 
the  cost  of  capturing  an  escapee.  In- 
mates will  be  charged  $5  for  each  trip 
to  the  infirmary,  except  for  doctor-or- 
dered visits  or  emergencies.  Another 
law  levies  a $120  filing  fee  on  inmates 
who  file  civil  lawsuits  in  Federal  court. 

LOUISIANA  — William  J.  Fallon.  1 8. 
a deputy  with  the  Orleans  Parish  Crimi- 
nal Sheriff’s  Office,  was  arrested  Nov. 
6 for  exposing  himself  and  masturbat- 
ing in  front  of  children  and  adults  at  a 
local  park.  Fallon  is  said  to  fit  the  de- 
scription of  a man  police  had  been  seek- 
ing following  several  complaints  from 
park  users  about  a man  exposing  him- 
self to  children.  He  was  captured  after 
leading  police  on  a half-mile  fool  chase. 

Baton  Rouge  CpI.  Clem  Mitchell  Jr. 
39.  was  charged  Nov.  6 with  selling  his 
bulletproof  vest  for  extra  money.  He  is 
also  accused  of  taking  a pair  of  stereo 


speakers  from  a stolen  vehicle  and  mis- 
using his  authority  to  temporarily  take 
an  inmate  out  of  the  West  Feliciana 
Parish  in  October  1992. 

A 46-year-old  New  Orleans  secu- 
rity guard  faces  two  mandatory  life  sen- 
tences following  his  conviction  Nov.  20 
for  raping  his  daughter  and  his  step- 
daughter. Sexual  abuse  of  the  daugh- 
ter, now  10.  and  the  stepdaughter,  now 
12.  came  to  light  when  they  both  tested 
positive  for  gonorrhea.  Doctors  who  ex- 
amined the  girls  said  they  found  physi- 
cal evidence  to  support  rape  charges. 

Len  Davis,  a former  New  Orleans 
police  officer  sentenced  to  death  in  the 
murder  of  a woman  who  filed  a brutal- 
ity complaint  against  him,  lashed  out 
at  his  formal  sentencing  hearing  in 
November.  Blasting  the  jury's  decision. 
Davis  claimed  he  was  railroaded  and 
vowed  to  appeal.  His  conviction,  he 
said,  was  the  result  of  an  overzealous 
prosecutor,  weak  evidence  and  lying 
witnesses.  Davis  did  not  mention  the 
main  piece  of  evidence  used  by  the 
prosecution,  however:  a recording  of 
him  talking  on  a cellular  phone,  plan- 
ning the  murder  of  Kim  Groves  and 
then  celebrating  her  death. 

A suspected  caijacker  on  Nov.  21 
ran  over  a New  Orleans  police  officer, 
stole  two  cars,  eluded  police  twice,  and 
then  led  more  than  50  local  and  state 
officers  on  a four-hour  chase.  Earl  Coo- 
per. 36,  was  finally  apprehended  when 
his  car  stalled  near  the  peak  of  the  In- 
terstate 10  high-rise,  then  slammed  into 
the  center  divider,  triggering  the  car’s 
airbag.  Cooper  had  been  shot  in  the  leg 
dunng  an  altercation  with  police  ear- 
lier that  evening.  Officer  Robert  Haar, 
the  officer  hit  by  Cooper  that  evening, 
was  in  stable  condition  with  bruises. 

VIRGINIA — Henrico  County  Sher- 
iff A.D.  'Toby"  Mathews  has  denied 
that  the  firing  of  three  top  jail  officials 
had  anything  to  do  “per  se"  with  a $2- 
million  Federal  sexual  discrimination 
suit  filed  against  him  and  the  depart- 
ment by  ex-deputy  Barbara  G. 
Campbell.  Mathews  said  the  three  men 
who  were  fired.  Captains  Bernard 
L'Esperance  and  William  R.  Delph  and 
Maj.  Lewis  H.  Brezee,  know  why  they 
were  terminated,  but  that  the  matter  is 
confidential.  The  attorney  for  Campbell 
noted  that  L’Esperance’s  firing  came 
immediately  after  he  gave  a deposition 
that  could  benefit  her  client.  In  response 
to  the  uproar  over  the  firings,  Mathews 
made  a videotape  on  teamwork  that  he 
distributed  department-wide. 

The  Richmond  Police  Department 
promoted  21  officers  to  sergeant  in 
November,  the  largest  number  since 
1989,  when  23  were  upgraded.  More 
than  200  applicants  took  a written  test 
in  September  and  were  then  inter- 
viewed by  a panel  including  a captain, 
a sergeant  from  another  police  depart- 
ment, and  a graduate  of  the  Richmond 
Citizens'  Police  Academy. 


ILLINOIS  — Students  from  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  met  with  police  and  high 
school  students  in  Zion  recently  to  dis- 
cuss New  Haven's  young  adult  police 
commissioner  program.  Zion  is  the  first 
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city  in  the  nation  to  replicate  the  five- 
year-old  youth  board,  which  serves  as 
a liaison  between  police  and  youth.  The 
trip  for  three  youth  adult  police  com- 
missioners from  New  Haven  was 
funded  by  a grant  from  a Zion  anti-drug 
group,  [LEN.  Dec,  15.  1996.] 

KENTUCKY  — Faced  with  a law  that 
some  say  is  useless  because  it  is  so  un- 
clear. prosecutors  have  decided  not  to 
charge  the  mother  of  a 1 3-year-old  boy 
who  used  the  woman’s  handgun  to 
shoot  his  8-year-old  cousin.  Doreen 
Edwards,  of  Louisville,  kept  the  loaded 
.38-caliber  revolver  in  a shoe  box  in  her 
bedroom.  Her  son,  Tracy,  found  the  gun 
when  his  mother  went  to  the  grocery 
store,  then  accidentally  shot  his  cousin. 
Nicholas  Obermiller,  through  the  abdo- 
men, killing  him.  The  teen-ager  pleaded 
guilty  to  reckless  homicide.  The  1994 
law.  which  is  a compromise  version  of 
an  earlier  bill,  applies  only  in  cases  in 
which  a parent  actually  gives  a gun  to 
a child  knowing  he  is  going  to  commit 
a crime,  said  Commonwealth's  Attor- 
ney Marc  Murphy. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Lansing  Police 
Department  is  moving  slowly  toward  a 
goal  set  five  yean  ago  of  having  sworn 
ranks  as  diverse  as  the  community  it- 
self. The  department’s  sworn  comple- 
ment is  now  15.7  percent  minority, 
compared  to  12.4  percent  in  1992.  The 
population  of  Lansing  is  34  percent 
minority.  1990  census  figures  show. 

OHIO  — Cincinnati  police  mounted  a 
letter-writing  campaign  in  November  to 
prevent  the  release  on  parole  of  a man 
convicted  in  1979  of  killing  a police 
officer.  The  murder  of  Officer  Melvin 
Henze  had  sparked  a one  day  walk-out 
by  fellow  officers.  His  killer,  Percy 
Wilson,  was  first  up  for  parole  in  1 99 1 
but  was  denied.  A spokeswoman  for  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Rehabilitation  and 
Correction  said  the  department  received 
a far  greater  number  of  letters  arguing 
against  releasing  Wilson  than  usual. 

The  Summit  County  prosecutor’s 
office  will  not  file  felony  charges 
against  a Sagamore  Hills  police  ser- 
geant for  falsifying  patrol  logs.  Last 
March,  an  investigation  conducted  by 
patrolmen,  a township  trustee  and  Po- 
lice Chief  Dale  Stnihar  concluded  that 
Sgt.  Terrance  Brannan  falsified  records 
on  at  least  46  occasions  by  saying  he 
was  engaged  in  patrol  duties  when  in 
fact  he  was  parked  at  a local  housing 
development.  Brannan.  a 15-year  vet- 
eran who  served  as  chief  from  1990  to 
1994.  when  he  was  demoted  without 
public  explanation,  may  yet  face  mis- 
demeanor charges  — a decision  that  is 
up  to  the  township  prosecutor. 


IOWA  — A year-long  probe  of  the  El 
Forastero  Motorcycle  Club  in  Des 
Moines  by  Federal,  state,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  culminated  in  a 
series  of  raids  in  late  November.  No 
arrests  were  made,  although  authorities 
said  the  investigation  was  continuing. 
An  FBI  spokesman  declined  to  charac- 
terize the  nature  of  the  probe. 

MT*fNESOTA  — A poll  conducted  for 


the  Minnesota  Police  and  Peace  Offic- 
ers Association  has  found  that  77  per- 
cent of  stale  voters  believe  a concealed- 
handgun  permit  law  would  increase 
accidental  shootings.  The  same  percent- 
age said  a citizen  should  have  to  show 
a real  need  for  protection  before  being 
allowed  to  cany  a concealed  handgun. 
Eighty-eight  percent  said  that  owners 
of  concealed-handgun  permits  should 
be  required  to  hold  liability  insurance. 
Of  the  respondents  who  identified 
themselves  as  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion members,  95  percent  agreed. 

MISSOURI  — Fraud  detectives  in 
Kansas  City  have  identified  an  Iowa 
man,  Edward  John  Husar,  as  the  con 
man  who  bilked  an  84-year-old  woman 
out  of  $42,000  in  May.  Husar  allegedly 
told  the  woman  he  was  Kansas  City 
Police  Chief  Floyd  Bartch  and  was  in- 
vestigating a theft  ring  at  her  UMB  bank 
branch.  The  woman  withdrew  $42,000 
and  met  Husar  in  a supermarket  park- 
ing lot.  A few  days  earlier,  two  other 
Missouri  women  lost  $9,000  each  in  a 
similar  scam. 

A five-year  agreement  between 
Downtown  St.  Louis  Inc.  and  the  city 
Police  Department  will  result  in  better 
police  protection  in  the  city’s  down- 
town area  and  Forest  Park.  Downtown 
St.  Louis  Inc.  agreed  to  spend  about  $1 
million  over  the  next  five  years  to  pro- 
vide horses,  bicycles  and  uniforms  for 
more  mounted  and  bike  patrols  in  the 
area.  The  plan  calls  for  adding  more 
horse  and  bike  patrols  to  the  patrol  mix. 
Of  the  30  officers  assigned  to  non-mo- 
lorized  patrol  downtown,  21  will  be  on 
bikes,  five  on  horses  and  the  rest  on 
fool.  Six  more  mounted  officers  will  be 
added  to  the  park's  current  detachment 
of  11  horses. 

After  a 21  -year  career  that  has  been 
as  much  law  enforcement  as  politics. 
Raytown  Police  Chief  Kris  Tumbow 
resigned  Nov.  1 . Tumbow  is  credited 
with  establishing  a computerized 
house-arrest  system  and  a canine  unit, 
a bike  patrol  program,  and  a commu- 
nity policing  program.  He  also  worked 
to  improve  race  relations,  making  it 
clear  that  he  would  tolerate  no  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  officers.  Tumbow 
angered  some  residents  last  August 
when  he  took  a full-time  position  as 
security  manager  for  Hallmark  Cards 
while  keeping  his  elected  position  as 
city  marshal  — the  formal  title  for  the 
police  chief’s  job.  Capt.  Lany  Overfield 
was  named  to  succeed  Tumbow  on  an 
interim  basis  until  an  election  can  be 
held  in  April. 

A blown  transformer  plunged  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Department  into  a com- 
munications blackout  for  22  frighten- 
ing minutes  Nov.  6.  Police  officials  say 
no  officer  needed  help  during  that  time 
and  no  major  incidents  occurred.  The 
department  has  signed  a contract  to  buy 
new  equipment  that  will  make  an  emer- 
gency generator  kick  in  automatically 
when  needed. 

MONTANA  — While  total  traffic 
deaths  are  down  in  the  state,  average 
speeds  are  up  on  interstate  highways, 
prompting  the  Montana  Legislature  to 
ask  that  posted  speed  limits  be  restored 
next  year.  The  maximum  on  an  inter- 
state will  be  75  miles  per  hour,  and  65 
on  a two-lane  highway. 

NEBRASKA  — Gov.  Ben  Nelson  un- 
veiled a series  of  radio  and  television 


announcements  in  November  aimed  at 
combating  the  state’s  No.  1 drug  prob- 
lem. methamphetamine. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — An  FBI  report 
found  that  three  of  the  five  hate  crimes 
reported  in  South  Dakota  in  1995  were 
related  to  sexual  orientation.  The  other 
two  were  race-related. 


ARIZONA  — The  Phoenix  Police 
Department  is  seeking  corporate  spon- 
sorship for  its  Keep  It  Safe  and  Secure 
project,  an  initiative  that  distributes  re- 
usable, locking  handcuffs  for  weapons 
ftee  of  charge  to  gunowners  in  the  in- 
terest of  safety.  In  a rare  show  of  soli- 
darity. both  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  the  Coalition  to  Stop  Hand- 
gun Violence  say  they  see  merit  in  the 
program,  which  is  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing accidental  shootings  by  children. 
Assistant  Police  Chief  Dave  Brewster 
hit  on  the  idea  when  he  saw  the  hand- 
cuffs. called  KeyCuff.  at  a police  equip- 
ment exhibit.  Although  not  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  locking  weapons,  the 
plastic  cuffs  can  be  slid  through  a 
revolver's  barrel  or  the  action  on  a 
semiautomatic. 

COLORADO  — Officials  believe  that 
Daniel  James  Percival,  a 21-year-old 
Elbert  County  sheriff  s deputy,  acciden- 
tally shot  himself  Oct.  31  while  driv- 
ing off-duty  with  another  off-duty,  fe- 
male colleague.  Douglas  County  Coro- 
ner Mark  Stover  said  Percival  had 
unloaded  and  reloaded  the  woman's 
weapon,  and  was  playing  with  it  when 
it  went  off.  He  died  from  a gunshot 
wound  to  the  head. 

OKLAHOMA  — In  a 3-0  vote,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  Nov.  14 
upheld  the  firing  of  Tulsa  Police  Of- 
ficer Michael  Thierry.  Police  Chief  Ron 
Palmer  said  Thierry,  an  officer  since 
1988,  had  amassed  a “staggering"  num- 
ber of  complaints  in  his  lime  on  the  job. 
Palmer  dismissed  the  30-year-old  of- 
ficer following  investigations  of  inci- 
dents in  which  Thierry  cursed  off-duty 
Sand  Springs  police  who  had  asked  that 
he  turn  down  a car  stereo;  was  rude  to 
two  Jenks  police  officers  when  they 
stopped  him  in  1995  while  he  was  driv- 
ing in  his  private  car;  failed  to  assist 
two  citizens  who  had  come  to  file  a 
missing  penons  report;  and  stayed  on 
the  telephone  for  25  minutes,  refusing 
to  help  citizens  until  ordered  to  do  so 
by  a supervisor 

Stillwater  police  Sgt.  John  Jerkins 
must  serve  a 16-hour  suspension  with- 
out pay  for  slapping  a teen-age  boy  he 
found  having  sex  with  his  daughter  on 
his  living-room  couch,  an  arbitrator 
ruled  in  December.  Jerkins  was  ongi- 
nally  demoted  to  police  officer  after  the 
incident  last  January,  but  his  rank  and 
pay  were  reinstated  in  September  after 
a partial  settlement  with  the  city. 

An  11-year  veteran  of  the  Tulsa 
Police  Department  was  fired  for  cow- 
ardice Dec.  15  after  leaving  a bank 
while  it  was  being  robbed.  Det. 
Cornelius  Dean  Finley  said  he  was  go- 
ing for  backup,  and  that  his  dismissal 
was  really  in  retaliation  for  his  attempt 


to  join  a racial-discrimination  lawsuit 
against  the  department.  Police  Chief 
Ron  Palmer  said  Finley  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  Slay  at  the  bank  so  no  customer 
or  employee  would  be  hurt. 

TEXAS  — The  FBI  was  called  in  on 
Nov.  1 1 to  investigate  the  poisoning  of 
13  Dallas  hospital  employees  with  a 
rare  strain  of  bactena  the  month  before. 
Officials  of  the  St.  Paul  Medical  Cen- 
ter said  the  coffee  and  donuts  ingested 
by  the  employees  had  been  ordered 
from  outside,  and  tainted  with  a culture 
known  as  shigella  dysenteriae  that  had 
disappeared  from  a lab  refrigerator.  A 
E-mail  note  was  sent  to  lab  workers 
telling  them  the  food  was  there  for  all 
who  wanted  it.  Five  of  the  workers  had 
to  be  hospitalized. 

Dallas  child  exploitation  officer 
Steve  Nelson  was  named  as  the  Police 
Department's  Officer  of  the  Year  in 
November,  During  the  past  two  years. 
Nelson,  46.  has  begun  more  than  200 
investigations  and  put  mure  than  two 
dozen  child  pornography  customers  in 
prison. 

An  out-of-court  settlement  between 
the  families  of  Federal  agents  killed 
during  the  1993  raid  on  the  Branch 
Davidian  complex  in  Waco  and  two 
local  news  oiganizations  was  reached 
in  November,  ending  a two-year  suit. 
The  families  of  slain  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  agents 
claimed  that  reporters  cuntnbuted  to  the 
tragedy  by  inadvertently  alerting  sect 
members  to  the  impending  raid.  Four 
agents  were  killed  and  20  others  were 
wounded  in  the  action. 

Tom  Paul  Jenkins.  63,  a former  po- 
lice chief  of  Pelican  Bay.  was  arrested 
by  Fort  Worth  police  Nov.  6 after  pull- 
ing a shotgun  on  his  ex-wife,  and  po- 
lice then  found  a bomb  in  the  trunk  of 
his  car.  A two-block  area  was  closed 
off  for  around  four  hours  until  police 
could  remove  the  home-made  explosive 
device  from  Jenkins's  car,  Police  said 
the  incident  began  when  Jenkins  got  out 
of  his  car  in  the  middle  of  downtown 
traffic  and  approached  his  ex-wife,  Jo 
Ellen  Kilpatrick.  32.  with  a shotgun.  An 
off-duty  police  officer  witnessed  the 
assault  on  Kilpainck  and  took  Jenkins 
into  custody.  The  bomb  was  found  min- 
utes later  by  a bike  patrol  officer  who 
responded  to  a call  for  assistance. 


ALASKA  — At  least  44  state  inmates 
will  be  shipped  this  month  to  a prison 
in  Arizona  to  ease  overcrowding. 


A thousand  contested  speeding  tick- 
ets were  dismissed  by  a state  judge  in 
late  November  because  a photo-radar 
program  under  which  the  tickets  were 
issued  is  mired  in  legal  disputes. 

The  expansion  of  home  visitation 
and  early-childhood  programs,  support 
of  programs  such  as  the  National  Guard 
Youth  Corps  and  an  effort  to  identify 
and  help  at-risk  youths  were  among 
more  than  100  recommendations  made 
to  Gov.  Tony  Knowles  in  late  Novem- 
ber by  a state  Conference  on  Youth  and 
Justice.  The  507-page  report  says  that 


the  state  ranks  37th  nationally  in  its  per- 
centage of  juvenile  offenders,  but  sec- 
ond in  the  number  of  teens  liKkcd  up. 

CALIFORNIA  — Marijuana  charges 
against  10  students  at  California  State 
University  in  Chico  were  dropped  last 
month  because  an  undercover  officer 
tainted  the  investigation  by  giving  al- 
cohol to  minors  and  having  a romance 
with  one  of  the  students. 

San  Francisco  police  noted  u dra- 
matic increase  m pickpiKkcting  on  city 
buses  and  streetcars  over  the  summer. 
Some  141  incidents  were  reported  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  up  from 
32  during  the  first  three  months  of  1996. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Commis- 
sion in  November  recommended  in- 
creasing the  Police  Department's  bud- 
get by  21  percent  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1 in  order  to  finiincc  a 
continued  expansion  of  the  agency. 

NEVADA  — nie  Las  Vegas  Metro- 
politan Police  has  reportedly  adopted  a 
policy  whereby  it  can  classify  police 
reports  as  ".secret  investigative  files." 
The  basis  for  the  policy,  according  to 
the  Nevada  Press  Association,  is  the 
state  .Supreme  Court’s  so-called  "bal- 
ancing test"  decision.  In  a recent  chal- 
lenge. however,  the  court  ruled  in  fa- 
vor of  u Reno  TV  station  in  a case  in- 
volving the  investigation  of  a brothel 
owner,  stating  that  the  value  of  public 
access  in  the  case  outweighed  rea.sons 
for  not  withholding  information. 

OREGON  — A news  report  showing 
serious  problems  with  the  way  child 
abuse  reports  are  handled  prompted 
state  officials  in  December  to  create  a 
task  force  to  look  into  complaints. 

A 16-year-old  girl  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  slashing  u man  to  death,  but 
refused  to  admit  intending  to  kill  him. 
Jennifer  Secomb  was  sentenced  to  25 
years  in  prison  without  parole  Nov.  25 
for  the  murder  of  Jon  Bcckerich,  33,  in 
Portland  last  March.  Sccomb  and  two 
other  teens  lured  the  victim  into  taking 
them  from  the  City  Nightclub  to  a bowl- 
ing alley.  In  the  parking  lot,  Secomb 
slit  Bcckench's  throat  from  car  to  ear 
and  then  stole  his  money.  Another  de- 
fendant. Joshua  Rennells.  1 5.  was  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  16  years  in  prison, 
and  a third,  Stacey  Jones,  IS,  is  ex- 
pected to  plead  guilty. 

WASHINGTON  — A 25-ycar  veteran 
of  the  King  County  Police  Department. 
Sgt.  Mathias  Bachmeier,  was  charged 
Nov.  15wiih  burglarizing  his  own  home 
and  setting  it  on  fire  for  the  insurance, 
then  murdenng  a man  he  had  set  up  to 
lake  the  rap  for  the  arson.  In  one  of  sev- 
eral versions  of  the  event.  Bachmeier 
claimed  he  was  burglarized  by  drug 
dealers  seeking  money  and  drugs  he  had 
confiscated.  Bachmeier  told  one  officer 
that  the  burglar  was  an  associate  of 
James  Wren,  the  man  Bachmeier  is  ac- 
cused of  murdenng.  Wren,  whose  body 
has  not  been  found,  reportedly  called 
police  Aug.  10  to  complain  he  was  be- 
ing threatened  by  a neighbor.  Bach- 
meier told  dispatchers  he  would  answer 
the  call  himself  Neighbors  saw  Wren 
get  into  Bachmeier's  cruiser,  and  that 
was  the  last  time  he  was  seen.  Shenff 
Jim  Montgomery  said  the  events  shook 
Bachmeier’s  colleagues,  and  he  as- 
signed a department  counselor  to  visit 
the  Fall  City  substation  where 
Bachmeier  worked  since  1991. 
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People  & Places 


New  chief’s  background 
comes  to  the  fore 


Houston’s  new  Police  Chief. 
Clarence  O’Neal  Bradford,  says 
his  background  as  a labor  lawyer 
will  come  in  handy  as  he  tries  to 
use  his  influence  to  end  long- 
simmering  disputes  over  promo- 
tions that  have  left  the  department 
with  a shortage  of  supervisors, 

A 17-year  veteran  who  had 
been  assistant  chief  in  charge  of  the 
5.170-oflricer  agency’s  West  Patrol 
Command  for  the  past  six  years. 
Bradford  was  nominated  to 
succeed  Sam  Nuchia  by  Mayor 
Bob  Lanier  in  November.  Nuchia. 
a former  Federal  prosecutor  who 
had  served  as  chief  since  1992.  has 
returned  to  the  courtroom — this 
time  as  a judge  — following  his 
election  to  the  1st  Texas  Court  of 
Appeals.  Bradford  officially  began 
his  new  duties  on  Jan.  I. 

Ending  the  continuing  legal 
wrangling  over  promotions,  which 
has  frozen  sergeant  and  lieutenant 
promotional  lists  for  nearly  a year, 
is  Bradford’s  No.  1 priority.  The 
situa.ion  has  "impacted 
morale... and.  very  shortly,  it’s 
going  to  have  an  impact  on 
productivity.'’  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

“We  have  a situation  where  I 
cannot  promote  first-line  supervi- 
sors — the  sergeant  level.  I'm 
having  to  shift  supervisors  from 
other  places  in  the  organization.  , 
We’ve  got  sergeants  performing  as 
investigators.  We’re  already  having 
police  officers  being  trained  as 
investigators  because  1 need  my 
sergeants  to  be  out  m the  field  to 
perform  supervisory  tasks  rather 
than  do  investigations." 

As  many  as  50  supen  isory 
positions  are  affected  by  the 
promotion  freeze.  Bradford  noted, 
adding  that  “until  we  do  something 
to  break  loose  of  that  lawsuit... the 
organization  faces  terrible  strife." 

Bradford,  41.  an  attorney  and 


Houston  Chief  C.O.  Bradford 

Easing  labor  pains 

trained  mediator  who  studied 
employment  law  and  deceptive  trade 
practices,  says  his  legal  background 
will  be  an  asset  as  he  tries  to  solve  the 
labor  dispute.  "We  have  10  employee 
groups  here  in  the  Houston  Police 
Department,  and  they  all  have 
lawyers.  There’s  a tremendous 
amount  of  fighting  between  the 
groups  here."  he  noted. 

Bradford  said  that  Houston,  like 
many  U.S.  cities,  is  experiencing 
declines  in  the  number  of  major 
offenses.  But.  like  many  of  his 
colleagues  nationwide,  he  is  con- 
cerned about  rising  rates  of  violent 
crime  by  juveniles.  “The  only  two 
areas  that  are  up  are  sexual  assaults 
and  aggravated  assaults  committed  by 
juveniles. ...  We  have  to  do  more  to 
get  a grip  on  what  juveniles  are  doing 
in  this  city."  he  said. 

Bradford  suggested  that  parents 
need  to  be  held  accountable  for  the 
actions  of  their  children,  observing 
that  officers  routinely  pick  up  young 
curfew  violators  “whose  parents  have 
no  idea  where  they  are  and  what  they 
are  doing." 


Schools  need  to  take  a more 
proactive  role  in  steering  youths 
away  from  crime,  and  Bradford 
believes  that  teaching  conflict- 
resolution  courses  and  peer 
pressure  resistance  skills  could 
help  alleviate  violence. 

“Since  they  have  an  ideal  forum 
— a controlled  environment  in  an 
academic  setting  — they  are  going 
to  have  to  teach  kids  to  better 
resolve  conflicts  and  how  to  deal 
with  the  many  complex  problems 
the  kids  are  confronting  out  there 
on  the  streets  today."  the  Chief 
said.  “By  the  time  the  police  get 
there,  there’s  already  been  the 
terrible  fight,  stabbing  or  shoot- 
ing." 

A native  of  Newellton.  La.. 
Bradford  had  aspirations  of 
becoming  an  FBI  agent,  and  joined 
the  HPD  to  get  the  required  law 
enforcement  expenence.  But  he 
says  the  "unique  opportunities" 
offered  by  the  agency  convinced 
him  to  stay.  He  pursued  his  law 
degree  while  gradually  moving  up 
the  ranks  of  the  department. 

Bradford's  tenure  as  Chief 
could  be  short-lived  because  Lanier 
will  end  his  third  and  final  two- 
year  mayoral  term  and  cannot  run 
for  re-election  because  of  term 
limits.  The  new  mayor,  who  will  be 
elected  in  November,  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  retain  Bradford 
or  name  his  own  chief,  but 
Bradford  said  he  is  confident  about 
his  ability  to  run  the  agency. 

“When  one  steps  up  and  lakes 
this  job,  one  has  to  understand  that 
you  are  beginning  the  first  day  of 
your  last  days  there...  Whoever 
becomes  mayor  will  look  at  the 
organization  as  a professional 
organization,  and  if  it's  being  run 
in  a smooth  manner  and  it's  taking 
care  of  business,  they  will  take  into 
account  when  they  consider 
whether  1 will  be  the  chief.” 


Full-court 

press 

Retired  Washington.  D.C.,  police 
sergeant  Ron  Clarke  says  he  watched 
with  dismay  as  the  neighborhoods  he 
used  to  patrol  detenoraied  into  havens 
for  crimes,  which  also  tainted  oncc- 
placid  Charles  County,  Md.,  where 
Clarke  makes  his  home. 

"It  just  seemed  to  me  that  things 
were  way  out  of  balance."  Clarke  told 
The  Washington  Post  recently.  "It's 
been  progressively  getting  worse  since 
the  ‘70s.'’ 

Not  content  with  standing  by  and 
letting  the  inevitable  take  its  course. 
Clarke  decided  to  get  involved  once 
more  in  fighting  enme — this  time  as 
co-publisher  of  “The  Capital  Crusader." 
a monthly  tabloid-style  newspaper  that 
reproduces  mug  shots  of  fugitives,  vio- 
lent criminals  and  deadbeat  dads 
wanted  by  aulhonties  in  several  Wash- 
ington-area  jurisdictions.  ITie  publica- 
tion also  lists  the  names  and  addresses 
of  sex  offenders  paroled  in  Virginia. 

Clarke  holds  sex  offenders  in  par- 
ticular disdain.  His  daughter  was  ab- 
ducted and  raped  by  a moionst  posing 
as  a good  Samaritan.  The  suspect  was 
never  caught. 

The  inaugural  issue  appeared  over 
the  summer  with  an  editorial  co-wnt- 
ten  by  Clarke  and  his  partner.  Chris 
Hunker,  a salesman,  stating  that  the 
publication  “is  dedicated  to  exposing 
criminals  to  the  bright  light  of  public 
scrutiny.  With  the  support  of  our  read- 
ers. advertisers  and  friends,  the  crimi- 
nal fnnge  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hide 
among  us  or  from  the  public  at  large.” 
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The  public  apparently  has  taken  the 
newspaper's  mission  to  heart,  provid- 
ing tips  to  law  enforcement  that  have 
led  to  the  capture  of  at  least  1 4 fugi- 
tives whose  photographs  were  pub- 
lished in  The  Crusader,  which  has  acir- 
culation  of  20,000  and  recently  ex- 
panded from  four  to  eight  pages.  It  also 
ha.s  received  praised  from  local  authori- 
ties. including  William  Bonk,  a deputy 
U.S.  marshal,  who  called  it  “a  super 
idea." 

“All  strata  of  the  public  read  it." 
Bonk  told  'The  Post.  “The  great  thing 
about  a publication  like  this  is  you  don't 
know  who's  going  to  pick  it  up  and  go. 
'Whoa!  That’s  the  guy  that’s  cutting  my 
grass,  or  cleaning  my  pool,  or  working 
at  the  deli." 

Bonk's  observation  is  not  lost  on 
Clarke,  who  noted  that  when  cnminals 
aren't  breaking  laws,  they  need  to  at- 
tend to  the  details  of  everyday  living 
just  like  anyone  else.  “Cnminals  are 
no  different  than  you  or  I.  They  have  to 
shop,  go  lo  the  cleaners  and  the  drug 
store,  restaurants,  the  beauty  shops, 
barber  shops,  grocery  stores.  So  that's 
where  wc  put  the  paper." 

The  22-year  police  veteran  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  father's  footsteps  by  tak- 
ing up  a law  enforcement  career,  has 
never  entirely  settled  down  since  leav- 
ing the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
1 5 years  ago.  After  putting  in  a full  day 
as  chief  of  secunty  for  The  Washing- 
ton Times.  Clarke  pens  editorials  for 
The  Crusader  at  his  home  in  the 
evening.  Some  nights  are  spent  drop- 
ping by  local  law  enforcement  facili- 
ties to  collect  mug  shots. 

What’s  in 
a name? 

The  New  York  Police  Department 
recently  welcomed  eight  new  members 
to  its  Mounted  Unit  — the  four-legged 
variety — m a special  ceremony  in 
which  the  new  mounts  were  named  for 
officers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Safir  and  other  department  officials 
joined  members  of  the  Mounted  Unit 
and  survivors  of  the  honored  officers 
at  the  ceremony,  which  was  held  Dec. 
10  at  Brooklyn’s  Floyd  Bennett  Field, 
an  old  airfield  now  used  primarily  by 
various  Police  Department  units.  "We 
made  a pledge  never  to  forget  them," 
Safir  told  those  who  gathered  for  the 
event.  "This  is  just  a small  way  of  car- 
rying on  the  memory  of  what  they  did 
for  the  city.” 

The  horses,  which  are  used  by  po- 
lice mostly  to  control  crowds  at  large 
events  and  to  patrol  city  parks,  now 
carry  the  names  of  several  officers  who 
died  in  the  line  of  duty.  Those  honored 
included;  Det.  Alfred  Boesch,  Lieut. 
Federico  Narvaez,  and  OfficersKevin 
Gillespie.  Vincent  Guidice.  Charles 
Oddo.  David  Willis  and  Raymond 
Cannon. 

The  Mounted  Unit’s  commander. 
Capt.  Robert  lovinotold  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  that  the  department  has  no 
set  tradition  of  naming  horses  after 
fallen  officers,  and  that's  for  several 
reasons.  “Fortunately  for  us.  wc  don't 
have  as  many  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  on  an  annual  basis  as  we  turn 
out  new  mounts."  he  said,  adding  that 
it  takes  up  to  nine  months  to  tram  a 
police  horse. 

“And  there  often  arc  times  the  fam- 


ily or  the  survivors  of  the  deceased  have 
no  desire  for  anything  further  beyond 
what  the  department  usually  does.  They 
just  want  to  put  history  behind  them  and 
move  forward."  said  lovino.  a 15-ycar 
police  veteran  who  took  command  of 
the  Mounted  Unit  last  January.  Some 
survivors  "specifically  reach  out  to  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association 
and  ask  for  the  honor,  and  in  those 
cases,  we  certainly  accommodate 
them."  lovino  said. 

The  idea  was  floated  to  Safir.  said 
lovino.  who  thought  it  was  a great  idea, 
and  it  was  decided  to  honor  the  most 
recently  deceased  officers,  “Wc  took  the 
most  recent  deaths  and  worked  back- 
ward, Then  we  reached  out  to  the  fami- 
lies to  see  whether  they'd  be  interested. 
The  response  was  extremely  positive, 
and  that's  how  we  arrived  at  the  cer- 
emony." 

Last  month's  horse-naming  cer- 
emony marked  the  first  time  an  entire 
contingent  of  new  mounts  was  named 
after  former  officers,  'nieyjoin  lOolher 
Mounted  Unit  horses  — out  of  a total 
of  77  — who  also  carry  the  names  of 
fallen  and  retired  officers.  lovino  said. 


"In  the  future.  I suspect  we'  11  offer  it  as 
part  of  the  tribute  to  the  officer  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  They're  entitled  to 
it.  and  if  the  family  is  positive  about 
the  idea,  we  will  certainly  accommo- 
date them  in  the  future." 

Second 

thoughts 

You've  got  to  know  when  to  hold, 
and  know  when  to  fold. 

That's  a truism  that  one  candidate 
for  shenff  of  Muskogee  County,  Okla., 
must  have  realized  when  he  abruptly 
asked  election  officials  to  stop  a re- 
count. clearing  the  way  for  a retired 
Muskogee  police  sergeant  to  be  de- 
clared the  winner  of  the  race. 

Democratic  candidate  Loyd  Bickel. 
who  serves  as  superintendent  of  the 
county  jail,  called  off  the  recount  he'd 
requested  after  the  votes  from  less  than 
half  of  the  county's  38  precincts  had 
been  reiabulated.  An  election  board  of- 
ficial said  Bickel  gave  no  reason  for  his 


change  of  heart,  but  noted  that  the  re- 
count was  giving  Bickel’s  Republican 
opponent.  Clifford  Sinyard.  a slightly 
larger  margin  of  victory  in  the  neck- 
and-neck  race. 

In  the  Nov.  5 election,  Bickel  lost 
to  Sinyard  by  101  votes  out  of  nearly 
25.0(X)  that  were  cast,  but  as  a result  of 
the  partial  recount.  Sinyard’s  margin  of 
victory  had  increased  by  an  additional 
nine  votes.  Sinyard  believes  his  elec- 
tion makes  him  the  county's  first  Re- 
publican sheriff.  "1  can't  find  anyone 
who  knows  of  another,"  he  told  The 
Ttilsa  World. 

"I  think  they  realized  nothing  was 
going  to  change."  Sinyard  added.  "The 
ballot  machines  were  fairly  accurate. 
There  may  have  been  one  vote  off  here 
and  there,  but  not  enough  to  change  the 
outcome." 

Sinyard  succeeds  two-term  Sheriff 
Dave  Crater,  who  chose  not  to  seek 
re-election.  Sinyard.  who  has  operated 
a mini-storage  business  since  retiring 
from  the  Muskogee  Police  Depaitmenu 
said  Bickel  can  keep  his  job  at  the  jail 
if  he  wants  it.  He  added  that  he  will  have 
an  open-door  policy  as  sheriff. 
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Ironing  out  a crazy  quilt: 

Indian  Country  policing  may  get  new  look 


The  establishment  of  a new  Federal 
law  enforcement  agency  that  would 
provide  police  services  to  the  nation’s 
Indian  reservations  may  be  on  the  ho- 
rizon under  a Justice  Department  ini- 
tiative that  was  the  focus  of  a high-level 
meeting  last  month  in  Washington.  Law 
Enforcement  News  has  learned. 

The  new  agency  would  supplement 
or  supplant  the  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem currently  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  an  arm  of  the 
Interior  Department  that  historically  has 
provided  health,  education  and  public 
safety  services  to  the  nation's  more  than 
500  Indian  tribes  and  their  1.9  million 
members,  sources  told  LEN. 

The  BIA  law  enforcement  system 
has  been  plagued  in  recent  years  by  al- 
legations of  police  brutality,  which 
some  critics  say  is  exacerbated  by  ju- 
risdictional disputes  and  a lack  of  ad- 
equate internal  affairs  and  supervision. 
In  a four-part  series  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  last  year,  BIA.  tribal  police 
and  other  Indian  officials  said  BIA’s 
efforts  to  fight  skyrocketing  crime  on 
the  reservations  are  hampered  by 
shrinking  budgets  and  shortages  of  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  that  most 
law  enforcement  agencies  take  for 
granted.  (LEN,  April  15;  May  15;  June 
15;  July/August  1996.] 

The  problems  have  fueled  a grow- 
ing movement  by  tribes  to  form  their 
own  police  forces,  which  now  provide 
about  60  percent  of  the  law  enforcement 
services  on  Indian  lands. 

Under  the  Justice  Department  ini- 


It’s  never  easy  keeping  up  with  fash- 
ion trends.  It  seems  that  earrings  are 
“in”  among  officers  of  the  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  Police  Department,  but  the  jew- 
elry is  strictly  “out"  in  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  which  recently  barred  officers 
from  wearing  the  adornments  unless 
they  are  working  undercover  narcotics 
operations. 

During  a recent  policy  review.  West 
Haven  Police  Chief  Michael  Kelly  gave 
formal  approval  to  allow  the  agency’s 
116  officers  to  wear  eairings.  The 
policy,  which  took  effect  Oct.  30,  al- 
lows officers  to  sport  small  ball  earrings 
or  circular  studs  “with  no  more  than  one 
stud  per  ear  lobe."  Studs  “may  be  gold, 
silver  or  another  precious  metal  or 
stone,"  the  policy  states. 

Dangling  or  hoop  earrings  are  not 
to  be  worn  in  order  to  limit  the  possi- 
bility of  earrings  being  ripped  from  of- 
ficers' ears  during  tussles  with  unruly 
suspects,  said  Assistant  Chief  Russell 
Kniehl.  Prior  to  the  policy  review,  of- 
ficers who  came  to  work  sporting  ear- 
rings were  be  told  to  remove  them,  un- 
less they  were  engaged  in  undercover 
narcotics  assignments,  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

Despite  receiving  the  department's 
official  approval.  Kniehl  said  he  hasn’t 
noticed  any  more  officers  wearing  ear- 
rings. “As  a matter  of  fact,  there  arc 
some  guys  saying  that  there  are  less 
people  wearing  them  now.”  Kniehl 
noted.  “The  consensus  is  that  somewhat 
fewer  people  are  wearing  them  because 
it's  not  making  a statement  anymore. 

) in  mind  that  we  have  a number  of 
fell,  le  officers  and  they're  probably 
wearing  them  more  often." 

The  wearing  of  earrings  was  never 


tiative,  which  won  the  endorsement  of 
the  Internationa]  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  at  its  annual  conference  last 
October,  Federal  law  enforcement  func- 
tions now  shared  by  the  FBI  and  BIA 
would  be  consolidated  under  a Federal 
Indian  Police  force  of  both  uniformed 
officers  and  criminal  investigators,  to 
be  run  by  the  Justice  Department.  The 
proposal,  which  was  presented  to  tribal 
leaders  last  June,  would  not  affect  fund- 
ing through  grants  or  contracts  that  al- 
low tribes  to  set  up  their  own  police 
agencies. 

On  Dec.  17,  a group  of  Indian  law 
enforcement  and  Interior  Department 
officials  met  for  the  first  time  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Justice  Department,  in- 
cluding Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Kevin  DiGregory  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division,  to  discuss  the  initiative. 
Justice  spokeswoman  Christine 
DeBartolo  confirmed  that  a meeting  on 
"how  to  enhance  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment capabilities  in  Indian  Country” 
occurred,  but  said  it  was  DoJ  policy  not 
to  comment  on  “internal  meetings.” 

Ted  Quasula,  director  of  the  BIA 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  who  at- 
tended the  meeting,  said  it  was  "posi- 
tive, with  just  a lot  of  communication 
and  sharing  of  information  and  discus- 
sion of  philosophical  issues ....  A lot  of 
‘what  ifs'  were  thrown  on  the  table." 

Although  nothing  concrete  was 
agreed  upon,  Quasula  said  attendees 
broke  down  into  smaller  groups,  each 
charged  with  examining  specific  issues 
related  to  the  proposal.  Another  meet- 


addressed  by  Fort  Collins  Police  Ser- 
vices until  recently  when  the  agency 
decided  against  allowing  the  practice 
after  conducting  several  months  of  re- 
search into  policies  in  effect  at  other 
agencies,  said  a police  spokesman. 
Lieut.  Brad  Hurst.  An  officer  who 
showed  up  at  work  wearing  earrings 
was  ordered  by  his  supervisor  to  re- 

“There’s  no 
encyclopedia  of 
what’s  professional 
and  what’s  not.  It’s 
pretty  subjective, 

and  I think  it 
depends  a lot  on  the 
standards  in  your 
own  community.” 

— Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
Lieut.  Brad  Hurst 

move  them.  The  incident  sparked  the 
review  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  agency’s  dress  code  did  not  cover 
earrings. 

The  officer  assisted  in  the  research 
effort,  Hurst  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “He  did  research  about  what  the 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  in  our 
region  do.  and  found  that  virtually  none 
of  them  allow  it."  he  said. 

Fort  Collins  residents  also  were 
asked  for  their  opinions  on  the  matter 
— with  many  giving  thumbs-down  to 


ing  is  expected  to  be  held  in  February, 
at  which  time  the  groups  will  report  on 
their  progress,  he  added. 

The  meeting  marked  the  beginning 
of  what  will  probably  be  a drawn-out 
process  eventually  requiring  approval 
from  Congress  as  well  as  from  tribes, 

“Instead  of  competing 
with  the  National  Park 
Service  and 
endangered  species, 
it  would  be  more 
rational  to  put  it  under 

Justice  than  Interior.” 
— Navajo  Nation 
Police  Chief  Leonard  Butler 


whose  input  is  essential.  Quasula  told 
LEN.  “A  great  chunk  of  it  has  to  do 
with  consulting  with  tribes  and  finding 
out  what  they  want.  Clearly,  we’re  not 
going  to  get  a unanimous  position...  I 
do  know  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Bruce  Babbitt  is  not  going  to  support  it 
if  tribes  don’t  go  for  it." 

Quasula  said  he  has  conferred  with 
several  tribal  officials  about  the  pro- 
posal. “Probably  the  standard  reaction 
is  that  if  it  means  more  resources,  it 
might  be  a good  thing,"  he  said.  "But 
there’s  a lot  of  concern  by  some  tribal 


the  idea  of  cops  sporting  earrings.  “Vir- 
tually all  of  the  feedback  from  the  com- 
munity. including  quite  a bit  that  was 
unsolicited,  said  [wearing  earrings] 
would  not  add  to  the  professional  ap- 
pearance," Hurst  said. 

Women  will  be  allowed  to  wear  ear- 
rings under  the  new  policy,  which  act- 
ing Police  Chief  Bud  Reed  outlined  in 
a memo  Nov.  14.  The  policy  also  pro- 
vides exceptions  for  those  working  un- 
dercover narcotics  operations. 

Safety  concerns  were  not  so  much 
of  an  issue  as  professional  appearance, 
Hurst  said.  "We've  all  got  ears  and  other 
things  people  can  grab  hold  of  and  jerk 
us  around  by....  There’s  no  objective 
standard  for  this.  There’s  no  encyclo- 
pedia of  what's  professional  and  what’s 
not.  It’s  pretty  subjective,  and  I think  it 
depends  a lot  on  the  standards  in  your 
own  community." 

While  conducting  the  earring  re- 
view, Fort  Collins  police  officials  also 
took  the  opportunity  to  address  other 
fashion  trends,  including  facial  hair  like 
beards,  mustaches  and  goatees,  which 
can  be  worn  as  long  “as  Jong  as  they’re 
kept  neatly  trimmed."  Hurst  said.  No 
ponytails,  pigtails,  rattail  braids  or 
dreadlocks  are  to  be  worn  by  officers, 
and  hair  cannot  be  grown  “long  enough 
to  wear  it  in  such  styles."  he  added. 

Tattoos  are  permitted  as  long  as  they 
are  not  "offensive,  obscene  or  distract 
from  professional  appearance  or  inter- 
fere with  actions  and  responsibilities," 
but  facial  and  head  tattoos  are  prohib- 
ited, Hurst  added.  Tattoos,  he  noted, 
"reflect  an  individual’s  personal  choice, 
but  we  encourage  responsible  decisions 
and  consideration  of  maintaining  pro- 
fessional appearance." 


leaders  that  the  BIA  is  being  fraction- 
ated, and  it's  the  Federal  Government’s 
way  of  dissolving  its  relationship  with 
Indian  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
get  other  tribes  who  say  get  rid  of  the 
BIA." 

Quasula  himself  has  mixed  opinions 
about  the  proposal.  “If  there  were 
enough  resources  in  the  BIA.  and  we 
were  fat  and  happy,  doing  a lot  of  pre- 
ventjon  activities,  had  new  jails  apd 
enough  cops  on  the  streets,  none  of  this 
would  be  going  on.  It’s  just  one  more 
attempt  to  bring  the  resources  in,  and  if 
this  is  what  it’s  going  to  take,  maybe 
it’s  not  a bad  idea." 

Any  tinkering  with  BIA  should  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  Quasula  asserted,  not- 
ing that  the  agency  has  been  the  “focal 
point  for  tribes  and  Indian  affairs. 
Breaking  that  up  may  have  some  long- 
term repercussions." 

Indian  police  officials  interviewed 
by  LEN  also  voiced  support  for  the  ini- 
tiative. acknowledging  that  drastic  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  solve  the  problems 
facing  law  enforcement  in  Indian  Coun- 
try. Anthony  Zecca,  who  heads  the 
Miccosukee  Tribal  Police  Department 
in  Florida  and  is  a member  of  the 
lACP’s  Indian  Country  subcommittee, 
said  putting  the  Justice  Department  in 
charge  of  Indian  law  enforcement  might 
ensure  a steady  source  of  funding. 

“As  money  comes  down  the  pike,  it 
keeps  getting  siphoned  off,"  said  Zecca. 
who  recently  lost  BIA  funds  the  tribe 
receives  under  a contractual  arrange- 
ment. The  funding  cutoff  forced  Zecca 
to  lay  off  three  of  his  agency’s  18  of- 
ficers, who  are  responsible  for  patrol- 
ling 265,000  acres  of  territory  spread 
across  Broward  and  Dade  counties.  "As 
it  is,  we  barely  get  by  with  the  people 
we  have  here." 

The  change  could  also  boost  the 
credibility  of  Indian  law  enforcement 
now  administered  by  the  BIA,  which 


Eighteen  law  enforcement  agencies 
received  their  initial  accreditation, 
while  21  others  were  accredited  for  at 
least  the  second  time  at  the  most  recent 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

The  recent  round  of  awards,  an- 
nounced at  the  Miami  meeting  in  No- 
vember. brings  to  576  the  number  of 
agencies  that  have  been  accredited 
since  1984. 

Agencies  that  earned  their  initial 
accreditation  were  police  departments 
in  Chandler,  Ariz.;  Greer,  S.C.;  Hobbs, 
N.M.;  Independence.  Mo.;  Kentwood. 
Mich.;  Laurel  City.  Md.:  Morristown, 
Tenn.;  and  Roseville.  Minn.  Also  ac- 
credited were  sheriff's  departments  in 
Alachua  County.  Fla.;  Cherokee 
County.  Ga..  and  Columbia  County.  Ga. 

TWo  state  agencies  were  newly  ac- 
credited — the  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
and  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  Au- 
thority Police  Department  — as  were 
three  campus  police  departments  — the 
University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore 
Police  Force;  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Police  at  College  Park,  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Division 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Safety. 

Accreditation  was  also  approved  for 


has  been  hurt  by  brutality  cltums.  an 
ineffectual  internal  affairs  apparatus 
and  higher  ranks  often  staffed  by  indi- 
viduals with  little  or  no  law  enforce- 
ment experience,  said  Zecca.  a former 
New  York  City  police  officer  who  was 
the  first  officer  hired  by  the  tribal 
agency  he  now  heads. 

Navajo  Nation  Police  Chief  Leonard 
Butler  told  LEN  he  and  other  officials 
of  the  nation’s  largest  Indian  tribe  sup- 
port putting  Indian  law  enforcement 
under  DoJ.  "Our  contention  is  that  In- 
terior is  not  the  proper  authority  to  over- 
see human  and  law  enforcement  issues. 
Instead  of  competing  (for  funding]  with 
the  National  Park  Service  and  endan- 
gered species,  it  would  just  be  more 
rational  to  put  it  under  Justice  than  the 
Interior." 

Butler,  a 24-year  law  enforcement 
veteran,  heads  u force  of  280  patrol  of- 
ficers and  25  criminal  investigators  who 
enforce  Federal,  state  and  tribal  law  in 
an  area  of  27.000  square  miles  sprawled 
over  three  Western  states.  He  said  the 
proposed  change  would  ensure  that  the 
increasing  number  of  non-Indians  who 
commit  crimes  on  reservations  are  fully 
prosecuted. 

Currently,  some  suspcct.s  go  free 
because  of  murky  jurisdictional  issues 
and  court  calendar  backlogs. 

The  tribe  no  longer  uses  BIA  offic- 
ers to  investigate  serious  crimes  on  the 
reservation,  and  instead  deals  directly 
with  the  FBI  and  Federal  prosecutors, 
who  are  responsible  fur  building  cases 
against  non-Indian  suspects  who  com- 
mit serious  offenses  on  Indian  lands. 

“That  is  a great  benefit  to  us.  and  I 
believe  that  would  occur  under  u Fed- 
eral Indian  Police  should  it  be  estab- 
lished," said  Butler.  “It  would  stream- 
line our  operations,  and  eliminate  a lot 
of  redundancies  and  the  middlemen,  so 
to  speak,  within  the  criminal  justice 
system." 


two  airport  police  agencies — the  Tuc- 
son, Ariz..  Airport  Authority  Police 
Department  and  the  Metro  Nashville, 
Tenn,,  Airport  Authority. 

Agencies  that  were  accredited  for 
the  third  time  were  police  departments 
in  Danvers,  Mass.,  Englewood,  Ohio; 
Greeley,  Colo.;  Greensboro.  N.C.; 
Herndon,  Va.;  Palatine,  111.;  Phoenix; 
Rome  City.  Ga.;  Wilmette,  111.;  and  the 
Virginia  State  Police. 

Agencies  that  were  received  accred- 
ited status  for  second  time  were  police 
departments  in  Bismarck.  N.D.; 
Gastonia  County,  N.C.;  Jacksonville, 
N.C.;  Lombard.  111.;  Miami  Beach.  Ra.; 
Moultrie,  Ga.;  Renton,  Wash.;  Takoma 
Park.  Md..  and  the  Indian  County,  Fla., 
Sheriff's  Office.  Campus  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  at  Kent  State  University 
in  Ohio  and  George  Mason  University 
in  Fairfax,  Va..  also  were  reaccredited. 

Florida  leads  the  nation  in  the  num- 
ber of  accredited  agencies  with  50.  fol- 
lowed by  Ohio  (38);  Illinois  (32);  Vir- 
ginia (24);  Georgia  (22);  Texas  (17); 
North  Carolina  (16).  Tennessee  (15). 
Maryland  (14).  Connecticut  (11).  and 
South  Carolina  (1 1). 

CALEA’s  next  meeting  will  be  held 
March  19-22  in  Rochester.  N.Y. 


What  fashion-conscious  cops 
are  wearing  (in  some  pieces) 


Accredit  to 
their  profession 

18  more  join  CALEA’s  A-list 
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Richmond 

rethinks 

response 

The  Richmond,  Va..  Police 
Department  will  no  longer 
dispatch  patrol  units  to  investi- 
gate some  assault  cases,  in  an 
expansion  of  the  practice  that  is 
aimed  at  freeing  up  officers  from 
having  to  respond  to  unneces- 
sary. time-consuming  calls. 

Under  the  policy,  which  is 
known  as  '‘differential  police 
response"  and  which  was  put 
into  effect  in  late  November, 
officers  will  not  respond  to 
assault  incidents  where  no 
medical  attention  is  rct^uited  or 
if  the  suspect  is  no  longer  at  the 
scene.  Residents  are  being  urged 
to  call  the  depurtment  so  that 
reports  about  those  offenses  can 
be  taken  over  the  telephone. 

The  policy  docs  not  apply  to 
domestic  assault  incidents,  said 
police  spokesman  Capi.  Arthur 
Roane,  who  said  the  700-officer 
department  has  a “preferred 
arrest"  policy  in  domestic  cases. 
The  expansion  of  the  policy 
affects  about  20  non-domestic 
assault  calls  the  department 
receives  in  an  average  week,  he 
added. 

Since  1993,  the  department 
has  uliliicd  differential  police 
response  for  a number  of  crimes 
that  generally  don't  resjuire  the 
presence  of  an  officer  at  the 
scene,  Roane  said,  including 
vandalism,  car  thefts  and 
complaints  about  unauthorized 
use  of  vehicles  unless  the  driver 
is  a juvenile. 

"The  basic  critena  we’ve 
used  is  if  the  only  thing  that  our 
physical  presence  at  your  home 
does  is  make  you  feel  better, 
then  we’re  not  going  to 
respond."  he  explained  to  Law 
Enforcement  News  recently.  “If 
we  can  handle  your  complaint 
just  as  well  by  telephone,  and 
that's  the  only  clement  that's 
missing,  then  we’re  not  going  to 
respond  solely  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  some  exceptions.  If 
there's  been  something  traumatic 
and  our  presence  will  make  you 
feel  belter  then.  yes.  we'll  be 
there." 

The  policy  has  worked  well 
for  the  department  — Rounc 
said  that  up  to  75  percent  of 
minor  crimes  covered  by  the 
strategy  are  now  handled  over 
the  phone  — although  callers 
initially  complained  that  it  took 
too  long  for  officeri  to  get  buck 
to  them  when  lines  were  busy. 

"We  bad  some  folks  who 
insist  on  seeing  a police  officer, 
so  we  would  send  one.  But 
we’re  no  longer  doing  that 
cither,"  Roane  said. 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Ertforcement  News  is 
available  on  a limited  basis  for 
bulk  distribution  to  professional 
conferences,  seminars  and 
meetings.  For  more  information 
on  how  you  can  help  improve 
the  reading  diet  of  your  col- 
leagues. contact  the  Circulation 
Department, 


Run~on  sentences: 

study  urges  coke-penalty  change 


A report  by  two  cxpcn.s  in  the  study 
of  drug  addiction  says  that  the  physi- 
ological and  psychological  effects  of 
the  two  common  forms  of  cocaine  are 
so  similar  that  harsher  penalties  legis- 
lated by  Congress  for  crack  offenses  in 
the  mid-1980s  arc  ’'excessive’’  and 
should  be  reduced. 

The  report  by  Dorothy  Hatsukami 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Manan  W.  Fischman  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, psychologists  who  examined  20 
years’  worth  of  medical  data  on  the  ef- 
fects of  powdered  and  crack  cocaine, 
is  expected  to  provide  further  ammuni- 
tion for  those  who  advocate  bringing 
sentences  for  crack-related  offenses 
more  closely  in  line  with  the  less  harsh 
penalties  imposed  on  those  convicted 
of  offenses  involving  powdered  co- 
caine. 

Congress  approved  the  tougher 
crack  sanctions  in  1 986  as  the  drug  took 
root  in  urban  America,  acting  on  the 
belief  that  crack  was  more  addictive 
than  powdered  cocaine  and  promoted 
violence  in  users,  thus  contributing  to 
the  spiraling  crimes  rates  of  the  period. 
A first  Federal  offense  for  possession 
of  five  grams  of  crack  is  punishable  by 
five  years  in  pnson.  To  receive  the  same 
sentence,  first-lime  offenders  busted 
with  powdered  cocaine  would  have  to 
possess  500  grams,  or  slightly  more 
than  a pound. 


In  1995,  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Com- 
mission, a group  that  formulates  guide- 
lines for  Federal  courts,  recommended 
eliminating  the  100-to-l  sentencing 
Imbalance  for  different  forms  of  co- 
caine. saying  it  was  “a  primary  cause 
of  the  growing  disparity  between  sen- 
tences for  black  and  white  Federal  de- 
fendants." Congress,  backed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno,  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tion. 

Last  May.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  sUiisUcs  showing  that  the  major- 
ity of  defendants  in  crack  cocaine  cases 
are  black  did  not  provide  sufficient 
proof  to  support  the  charge  that  blacks 
are  being  selectively  prosecuted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  crack  offenses. 

In  1993,  88.3  percent  of  Federal 
defendants  convicted  of  selling  crack 
were  black,  according  to  government 
statistics.  In  contrast,  blacks  repre- 
sented 27  percent  of  those  convicted  for 
selling  powdered  cocaine. 

Hatsukami  and  Fischman.  however, 
reported  that  they  found  no  racial  bias 
in  the  harsher  sentences  for  crack  of- 
fenders. Instead,  availability  of  the  drug 
and  social  conditions  are  more  likely 
to  influence  use  than  one's  race,  they 
said. 

Tlie  researchers,  whose  report  ap- 
peared in  a November  issue  of  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 


sociation, found  that  smoking  crack 
cocaine  — which  is  produced  by  add- 
ing baking  soda  and  water  to  powdered 
cocaine  and  baking  it  in  an  oven  or  mi- 
crowave — gave  a faster,  more  intense 
high  than  cocaine  that  was  snorted,  and 
thus  might  pose  greater  risks  for  abuse 
and  addiction. 

“Crack  cocaine  is  a lot  easier  to  use. 
and  it  is  more  accessible  to  the  broader 
population,"  Hatsukami  told  The  New 
York  Times.  “We  felt  that  crack  cocaine 
does  lead  to  more  use.” 

But.  added  Fischman,  “I  feel  that  it 
is  more  dangerous  because  of  its  avail- 
ability. not  because  of  the  drug." 

The  researchers  recommended  that 
Congress  sharply  reduce  the  sentenc- 
ing disparity,  but  stopped  short  of  call- 
ing for  its  elimination.  They  proposed 
that  the  ratio  be  decreased  to  3-to- 1 . or 
2-to-l,  which  would  result  in  the  same 
sentence  for  those  convicted  of  possess- 
ing twice  as  much  powdered  cocaine 
as  crack. 

The  researchers  noted  that  harsher 
penalties  are  one  reason  why  major 
dealers  recruit  teen-agers  as  street  deal- 
ers. because  they  are  not  subject  to  long 
prison  terms.  As  a result,  said 
Hatsukami.  the  cocaine  trade  has  be- 
come more  deadly  because  street-level 
juvenile  crack  dealers  are  prone  to  vio- 
lence. act  impulsively  and  do  not  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  their  behav- 


ior. In  effect,  they  said,  the  sentencing 
disparity  has  had  the  opposite  effect  of 
what  was  initially  intended. 

"The  important  issue  is  when  pos- 
sible to  try  to  have  science  inform 
policy."  Fischman  told  The  New  York 
Times  recently.  “Cocaine  is  cocaine. 
Regardless  of  whether  you  shoot  it  up. 
smoke  it  or  snort  it.  it  has  the  same 
stimulant  effect." 

Proponents  of  ending  the  disparity 
doubt  that  Congress  would  agree  with 
such  a recommendation.  “It’s  purely 
politics  that  prevents  the  right  thing 
from  being  done  on  crack  and  powder,” 
said  Julie  Stewart,  president  of  Fami- 
lies Against  Mandatory  Minimums.  a 
group  that  opposes  mandatory  prison 
sentences  for  drug  offenses.  "When  you 
mention  crack  cocaine,  their  minds 
Jump  to  an  image  of  a young  black  man 
with  gold  chains  and  a gun  in  his 
pocket." 

jusdee  Department  spokesman  John 
Russell  told  the  Scripps-Howard  News 
Service  that  Reno  has  not  changed  her 
position  on  the  issue.  “We  have  consis- 
tently defended  the  disparity  because, 
as  the  Attorney  General  has  said,  crack 
has  had  a much  more  devastating  ef- 
fect on  neighborhoods  and  families  than 
has  powdered  cocaine.  She  has  attrib- 
uted much  more  youth  violence  to  crack 
cocaine  as  opposed  to  powdered  co- 
caine." 


Are  cops  covering  up  for  colleagues  in 
traffic  accidents?  Agencies  want  answers. 


Officials  of  three  of  the  largest  po- 
lice departments  in  Broward  County. 
Flu.,  have  ordered  internal  policy  re- 
views to  determine  whether  officers 
involved  in  accidents  m which  they 
were  at  fault  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment from  colleagues. 

The  reviews  were  ordered  in  No- 
vember by  the  heads  of  the  Broward 
County  Shenff’s  Department  and  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  Margate  police 
departments,  after  a report  in  The  Mi- 
ami Herald  asserted  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  police  agencies  in  South 
Florida  rarely  if  ever  ticket  their  offic- 
ers for  preventable  accidents. 

The  newspaper’s  review  of  accident 
reports  in  Dade  and  Broward  counties 
showed  that  officers  weren't  ticketed 
even  when  they  were  at  fault  for  an  ac- 
cident, many  of  which  occurred  when 
officers  were  on  their  way  home  from 
work  or  while  on  routine  patrol.  The 
newspaper  added  that  the  situation  per- 
sisted even  when  colleagues  and  super- 
visors knew  the  officer  involved  was 
negligent. 


The  newspaper  found  that  in  1994 
and  1995.  police  in  the  two  counties 
reported  2,057  serious  accidents.  Police 
were  listed  at  fault  in  463  of  those  ac- 
cidents, but.  were  ticketed  only  34 
times,  or  just  once  in  every  14  prevent- 
able accidents.  Two  out  of  every  three 
civilian  motorists  at  fault  in  accidents 
are  ticketed,  according  to  state  records 
examined  by  The  Herald, 

Fort  Lauderdale  Police  Chief 
Michael  Brasfield  said  he  was  “disap- 
pointed" by  the  newspaper’s  findings. 
"But  I can’t  say  I'm  surprised.  I’d  be 
doing  [the  public)  a disservice  if  I said 
these  things  don't  go  on.” 

“My  philosophy  has  always  been 
that  when  two  cars  come  to  an  inter- 
section and  there  is  an  accident  in  which 
one  violates  the  right  of  way.  the  dnver 
gets  a citation."  Brasfield  added.  “Po- 
lice officers  are  no  different  from  any- 
one else,  but  we  also  have  to  be  careful 
to  make  sure  police  aren't  treated  more 
severely." 

"I  think  we  probably  need  to  ticket 
officers,  but  that  needs  to  be  reserved 


for  only  rare  instances  when  it  is  truly 
deserved."  said  Broward  County  Sher- 
iff Ron  Cochran,  who  ordered  a review 
of  policies  related  to  the  issue.  "My  only 
interest  is  in  being  fair  to  everyone,  in- 
cluding my  officers." 

“We  know  this  is  a problem,"  added 
Margate  Deputy  Chief  Don  Heflin.  “It’s 
always  been  a problem." 

But  Margate  police  spokesman 
Lieut.  Jerry  Pettigrossi  told  Law  En- 
forcement News  that  the  agency’s 
policy  is  to  issue  citations  to  police  of- 
ficers whose  negligence  causes  acci- 
dents. 

Quoting  the  department’s  general 
order.  Pettigrossi  stated.  “Any  investi- 
gation shall  be  jointly  conducted  by  a 
traffic  homicide  investigator  and  an  in- 
vestigating supervisor.  Any  traffic  ci- 
tation issued  to  a member  or  employee 
will  be  issued  by  the  investigating  of- 
ficer.” 

Dick  Brickman.  president  of  the 
Broward  County  Police  Benevolent 
Society,  noted  that  unlike  most  civil- 
ians. police  officers  found  to  be  at  fault 


in  motor-vehicle  accidents  also  face 
discipline  from  their  employers.  He 
suggested  that  scenario  makes  it  unfair 
for  officers  to  be  punished  twice.  “If 
people  want  us  to  start  being  ticketed 
instead  of  facing  the  kinds  of  punish- 
ment we  face  at  work.  I’d  say  most 
police  officers  would  take  that  deal.” 
he  said. 

But  the  newspaper  also  rejxirted  that 
internal  discipline  was  lenient  for  of- 
ficers involved  in  accidents  that  were 
their  fault.  Fines,  suspensions  or  the  loss 
of  take-home  cars  didn’t  occur  until 
after  the  second  or  third  preventable 
accident,  it  said. 

'That's  what  we're  attempting  to 
review  right  now.  I'm  not  sure  we're 
sending  a strong  enough  message  about 
safety,"  said  Joe  Gerwens.  inspector 
general  of  the  Broward  County 
Sheriff's  Department. 

Agencies  that  issued  traffic  tickets 
to  officers  included  Metro-Dade,  Pom- 
pano Beach.  Oakland  Park.  Wilton 
Manors  and  the  Rorida  Highway  Pa- 
trol. the  newspaper  added. 


Florida’s  most  violent  cons  take  an  early 
walk  with  help  from  good-behavior  time 


Over  400  of  Florida’s  most  violent 
criminals  recently  gained  their  freedom 
when  they  were  released  from  state 
prisons  under  now-abolished  rules  that 
permitted  early  release  for  pnsoners 
with  good  behavior  records. 

Among  the  446  felons  freed  on  Nov 
26  were  more  than  200  who  were  scrv 
ing  time  for  sex  crimes,  many  involv 
ing  child  victims,  and  9 1 who  were  con 
victed  of  murder  or  anempted  murder 
The  released  inmates,  whom  Aitor 


ney  General  Bob  Butterworth  described 
as  “the  most  violent  of  the  violent,” 
were  freed  under  good-behavior  laws 
that  were  approved  in  the  late  1 980s  and 
early  1990s  to  free  up  beds  in  crowded 
pnson  facilities,  and  often  resulted  in 
inmates  serving  only  onc-third  of  their 
sentences. 

Under  a state  law  enacted  Oct.  1, 
1995.  pnsoners  must  now  serve  at  least 
85  percent  of  their  sentences,  but  the 
law  only  applies  to  those  sentenced  af- 


ter that  date.  State  officials  tried  to  re- 
duce or  take  away  the  good-behavior 
bonuses,  known  as  incentive  gain  time, 
but  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
November  that  once  incentive  gain  time 
had  been  awarded,  it  could  not  be  taken 
away  from  inmates  retroactively. 

While  officials  expressed  disap- 
pointment over  the  releases.  Gov. 
Lawton  Chiles  said  most  of  those  freed 
represented  a backlog  of  inmates  sched- 
uled for  release  since  at  least  April. 


Most  of  them  would  have  been  out  by 
February.  Chiles  added.  “This  is  not  a 
huge  calamity."  he  said. 

’This  is  backlog.”  added  Debbie 
Buchanan,  a sfiokeswoman  for  the  state 
Department  of  Corrections.  'These  in- 
mates would  have  been  released  before 
if  we’d  allowed  them  to  cam  gain  lime." 

About  one-quarter  of  the  64,000  in- 
mates currently  serving  time  in  state 
prisons  will  qualify  for  early-rclease 
under  the  old  rules. 
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DC  gets  a look-see 

Thorough  review  in  store  for  police  force  buffeted  by  troubles  & talk  of  takeover 


Washington.  D.C.'s  beleaguered  Metropolitan  Police 
Depanmeiu  will  be  the  subject  of  a top-to-botiom  review 
conducted  by  a nationally  known  management-consulting 
' firm,  under  an  agreemenl  this  month  with  the  Federally 
'appointed  board  that  oversees  the  city’s  finances. 

Marie  Lurch,  a spokeswoman  for  Booz-Allen  & Hamilton, 
a Rockville,  Md.-based  firm  that  has  conducted  management 
analyses  for  several  big<ity  police  agencies,  confirmed  that  an 
agreement  to  study  the  Police  Department  had  been  signed 
early  this  month  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Finance 
Responsibility  and  Management  Assistance  Board. 

Lurch  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  contractual 
restrictions  prevented  her  from  giving  details  about  the  review, 
and  officials  of  the  control  board  were  not  immediately 
available  for  comment  However.  Booz-Allcn  is  well-known 
for  prior  reviews  it  has  conducted  for  problem-plagued  public 
safety  agencies,  including  a review  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  in  the  early  1990s  that  served  as  an  impetus  for  an 
organizational  retooling  of  that  agency. 

“We  do  a lot  of  work  in  public  management  at  Federal, 
state  and  local  government  agencies,”  Lurch  said. 

The  review  will  examine  resource  allocations,  officer 
deployment,  promotional  processes  and  methods  of  using 
technology  to  achieve  better  results.  The  study  also  will  look 
at  staffing  levels  and  communicatioas  procedures.  The 
Washington  Post  reported. 

The  announcement  came  just  days  after  the  specter  of  an 
outside  takeover  of  the  Police  Department  was  raised  once 
again,  this  time  by  the  president  of  the  District’s  largest  police 
union,  Det.  Rob  Robertson,  head  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  said  on  Dec.  23  that  Congress  or  another  Federal  entity 
needs  to  consider  the  possibility  because  the  department  is 
suffering  from  mismanagement  and  needs  additional  funding 
that  would  allow  it  to  add  officers  and  new  equipment  He  said 
the  union  would  support  any  moves  to  that  end. 

Proposals  to  shift  control  of  the  Police  Department  from 
the  city,  which  has  been  mired  in  financial  woes  for  years, 
surfaces  from  time  to  time.  But  Andrew  Brimmer,  vice 
chairman  of  the  control  board,  said  that  while  there  no  current 
plans  to  put  the  Police  Department  under  Federal  control,  it  is 


one  of  several  city  agencies  whose  future  is  being  studied  by  the 
board. 

The  Police  Department  suffers  from  a lack  of  resource,'  that 
have  crimped  its  ability  to  effectively  fight  crime,  and  officers 
have  endured  years  of  pay  cuts  and  salary  freezes,  contributing  to 
poor  morale.  The  prospect  of  a Federal  takeover  was  among  the 
p>ossibilities  raised  by  U.S.  Attorney  Eric  Holder  Jr.  last  January 
in  two  opinion  pieces  in  The  Washington  Post,  m which  he 
described  the  agency  as  being  in  “crisis." 

In  October.  Holder  charged  that  Mayor  Marion  Barry  and 
other  officials  lacked  the  “political  will”  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  reduce  enme.  Barry  subsequently  announced  a new 
“zero-tolerance”  anti<rime  plan  that  he  said  would  focus  more 
on  community  policing  and  put  greater  emphasis  on  quality-of- 
life  crimes,  much  like  the  Compstat  initiative  in  New  York  City 
that  police  officials  there  credit  for  an  astounding  drop  in  crime. 

Some  residents  voiced  skepticism  at  the  plan,  which  the 
Mayor  unveiled  at  a series  of  conuminity  meetings.  But  Barry, 
whose  mayoral  term  ends  this  year,  said  his  move  was  not 
politically  motivated,  declaring  he’s  serious  about  improving  the 
agency's  crime-fighting  abilities  after  years  of  neglect  — some  of 
it  under  his  previous  administrations. 

Meanwhile,  Police  Chief  Larry  D.  Soulsby  has  been  named  as 
a plaintiff  in  at  least  two  lawsuits  filed  by  disgruntled  and 
demoted  high-ranking  officers,  one  of  them  stemming  from  a 
controversial  incident  when  he  was  appointed  chief  by  Barry. 

In  a lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  late  October  that 
seeks  $I  million  in  damages.  Capt.  William  Hennessy  accuses 
Soulsby  of  slandering  him  by  falsely  stating  that  Hcnncs.sy  was 
being  investigated  by  a grand  jury.  The  remarks  allegedly  were 
made  after  an  Oct.  30, 1995.  news  conference  in  which  Soulsby 
announced  a shakeup  in  the  agency’s  upper  ranks. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that  after  the  news  conference.  Soulsby 
told  several  reporters  that  Hennessy  was  being  transferred  out  of 
the  homicide  unit  because  he  was  under  investigation.  The  next 
day,  the  lawsuit  added.  Soulsby  admined  to  one  Jeffrey  Greene 
that  he  had  made  a statement  to  reporters  regarding  the  homicide 
commander  and  a grand  jury  investigation. 

Later  that  month.  Soulsby  and  Hennessy.  a longtime  critic  of 
the  chief,  entered  into  a secret,  written  agreement  in  which 


Soulsby  agreed  to  “cease  and  dcsisl”  from  making  deixrgutory 
comments  about  the  captain,  according  to  the  lawsuit,  which 
does  not  elaborate  upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Dunng  an  angry  confrontation,  which  was  secretly 
recorded  by  Hennessy  and  was  made  public  in  November  by 
City  Council  member  Bill  Lightftxit,  Hennessy  is  heard 
accusing  the  chief  of  spreading  false  rumors  aN>ut  him.  The 
invective-fiUed  tirade  includes  Hennessy  threatening,  “If  you 
ever  lie  on  me  again.  1 swear  to  God.  I’ll  gel  you." 

Soulsby  is  heard  on,the  tape  denying  repeatedly  that  he  told 
reporters  Hennessy  was  under  mvestigaiion. 

In  September,  a lawsuit  naming  Barry  and  Soulsby  as 
defendants  wa.s  filed  by  u former  high-ranking  police  official 
who  charged  that  he  was  demoted  m retaliation  fur  making 
remarks  about  the  Chief's  management  abilities.  Tlie  suit  filed 
by  Philip  A.  O'Donnell,  a former  deputy  chief  in  charge  of  the 
agency's  investigative  services  bureau  who  retired  last  July 
after  27  years  of  service,  alleges  that  Burry  and  Soulsby 
instigated  his  demotion  to  patrol  supervisor. 

The  suit  charges  that  Soulsby  took  the  action  after  u letter 
written  by  O’Donnell  appeared  in  The  Washington  Post, 
criticizing  the  department’s  monugernem  and  questioning 
Soulsby’s  integrity.  O’Donnell  also  allegedly  got  into  hot  water 
with  the  Chief  because  he  defended  Hennessy  both  in  the  letter 
and  in  an  earlier  dispute. 

Last  month.  Assistant  Police  Chief  William  B Sarvis  Jr., 
who  was  demoted  to  captain  in  November  umid  allegations 
that  he  and  others  were  involved  in  a fencing  opcrutioii  that 
operated  inside  police  headquarters,  charged  that  the  demotion 
was  an  attempt  by  Soulsby  to  remove  him  as  a possible 
successor. 

Sarvis  was  the  highest-ranking  of  nine  officers  suspended 
in  October  following  a Federal  investigation  into  allegations 
that  the  officers  and  nine  civilian  Police  Department  employ- 
ees bought  stolen  electronics  equipment  from  an  employee  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  The  U.S. 
Attorney’s  Office  has  decided  not  to  pursue  criminal  charges  in 
the  ca.se,  but  the  department  has  moved  ahead  with  efforts  to 
fire  or  discipline  at  least  eight  of  those  accused  of  receiving  the 
fenced  goods. 


New  players: 

Ultra-violent  Mexican  druggies  rock  border 


The  war  against  narcotics  along  the 
U.S.-Mexico  border  appears  to  be  heal- 
ing up.  with  casualties  mounting  on 
both  sides,  and  much  of  the  carnage  is 
blamed  on  drug  cartels  with  links  to  a 
clannish  family  of  Mexican  drug  over- 
lords  who  control  much  of  that  nation’s 
multibillion-dollar  “narco”  industry. 

Drug-related  violence  has  claimed 
hundred  of  lives  in  cities  near  both  sides 
of  the  border  in  recent  years,  much  of 
it  traced  to  groups  linked  with  the  ul- 
tra-violent Sinaloan  Cowboys  cartel,  so 
dubbed  by  California  authorities  in  ref- 
erence to  their  home  state  of  Sinaloan 
and  their  style  of  dress  — fancy  boots, 
belt  buckles  and  white  hats. 

Authorities  say  the  group  may  in 
fact  be  a loose  confederation  of  several 
Mexico-based  drug-trafficking  rings. 

Some  authorities  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.. 
blame  Mexican  drug  gangs  like  the 
Sinaloans.  which  they  say  is  the  dead- 
liest. for  up  to  40  percent  of  the  homi- 
cides in  the  metropolitan  area  in  the  past 
two  years.  The  Arizona  Republic  re- 
ported recently.  The  total  number  is 
uncertain,  they  admit,  because  many 
victims,  most  of  them  Mexican  nation- 
als. are  unknown  to  law  enforcement, 
which  has  had  difficulty  cracking  the 
gangs. 

One  of  the  largest  cartels  is  a 
Tijuana-based  organization  controlled 
by  the  Arellanos-Felix  brothers  — Ben- 
jamin. 44;  Javier,  in  his  20s.  and 
Ramon.  30 — who  hail  from  Culiacin. 
the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Sinaloa, 
which  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  California. 


The  brothers  control  a vast  network 
that  includes  drug-producing  planta- 
tions in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains 
encircling  Culiackn  as  well  as  expen- 
sive real  estate  in  Tijuana  and  La  Jolla. 
Calif.  They  are  now  believed  to  be  in 
hiding  after  the  Mexican  Government 
implemented  a crackdown  last  year  that 
included  a $l-million  bounty  on  the 
brothers'  heads,  along  with  the  seizure 
of  properties  and  the  arrest  of  several 
henchmen. 

The  cartel  has  prospered  by  recruit- 
ing corrupt  Mexican  officials  to 
smuggle  drugs  and  through  intimida- 
tion by  killing  off  rivals,  including  po- 
lice. Police  in  Tijuana,  which  has  been 
economically  transformed  by  the  flood 
of  millions  of  “narco-dollars''  generated 
by  the  Arellanos  cartel  and  others,  say 
1 89  people  died  last  year  of  execution- 
style  gunshots  wounds  to  the  head.  At 
least  seven  narcotics  investigators  from 
Baja  also  have  been  murdered  by  sus- 
pects linked  to  the  cartel,  according  to 
a recent  report  in  Newsday. 

Even  the  Arellanos’s  native 
Culiacin.  a city  of  600.000.  has  earned 
the  nickname,  “Little  Chicago."  for  its 
reputation  as  a center  for  money-laun- 
denng  and  murders  rising  from  the  drug 
trade.  Its  homicide  rate  is  more  than 
triple  that  of  Phoenix,  which  is  almost 
twice  its  size. 

Mexican  drug  gangs,  particularly 
the  Sinaloan  Cowboys,  are  said  to  have 
virtually  taken  control  of  drug  smug- 
gling and  distribution  networks  in  Ari- 
zona. Phoenix-arta  authorities  say  the 
wave  of  violence  attributed  to  Mexi- 


can drug  gangs  like  the  Sinaloan  Cow- 
boys rivals  the  Colombian  drug  wars 
that  flared  in  southern  Florida  in  the 
1980s. 

"They  are  probably  the  most  ruth- 
less I've  ever  seen."  said  Sgt  Bob  Hop- 
per. an  investigator  with  the  Phoenix 
Police  Department’s  organized-crime 
section.  'They're  throwing  a card  down 
every  time  they  kill  somebody.  They're 
letting  people  know  who  did  it,  and  the 
ones  who  get  whacked  know  why." 

The  squeeze  placed  by  U.S.  officials 
is  believed  to  a key  factor  in  the  car- 
tels' rise  to  eminence  in  the  border  drug 
trade.  Crackdowns  forced  the  Colom- 
bian-based cartels  to  move  many  of 
their  drug-producing  operations  and 
distribution  networks  to  Mexico,  which 
now  nvals  Colombia  as  a source  na- 
tion for  drugs. 

In  testimony  before  Congress  last 
summer.  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
trator Thomas  Constantine  warned  of 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Mexican  car- 
tels. which  he  said  have  “transformed 
so  many  American  towns  and  cities  into 
virtual  war  zones.”  Constantine  pointed 
to  the  surge  in  meihamphetarmnc-re- 
lated  deaths  in  Phoenix,  which  rose 
from  20  in  1992  to  122  in  1994,  noting 
that  Mexican  cartels  have  replaced  the 
outlaw  motorcycle  gangs  that  once  con- 
trolled the  "crank"  trade. 

While  many  of  the  murder  victims 
in  the  Phoenix  area  had  links  with 
Mexican  drug  gangs,  law  enforcement 
officials  say  it's  only  a maner  of  lime 
before  innocent  blood  is  spilled.  “Right 
now  everybody’s  saying,  'Well,  they're 


killing  each  other.  They're  not  killing 
us.  Why  do  anything?’  Well,  stand  by." 
said  Hopper. 

Among  the  bloodiest  killings  in 
Phoenix  involving  suspected  Sinaloan 
Cowboy  members  was  a Mafia-style 
ambush  at  a bar  last  October  that  killed 
three  Sinaloan  men  and  wounded  iwo 
others  In  August,  three  separate  execu- 
tion-style slayings  involving  Sinaloans 
occurred  in  southwest  Phoenix. 

Area  law  enforcemcni  officials  take 
senously  the  threat  to  law-abiding  resi- 
dents and  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
senousness  of  the  violence  posed  by 
Mexican  drug  gangs,  “This  is  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  threats  facing  law 
enforcement,  but  the  entire  commu- 
nity,” said  Maj  Charlie  Warner  of  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

A DPS  intelligence  report  obtained 
by  The  Republic  warned  that  the 
Sinaloans  arc  also  expanding  their 
crirrunal  activities  to  money  laundering, 
auto  theft,  loansharking,  black- 
markctcering  and  home  invasions,  tak- 
ing “drastic  steps  to  overtake  this  mar- 
ket." It  mentions  Mexico's  reputation 
as  a "narcodemocracy''  controlled  by 
drug  lords  who  use  bnbery.  intimida- 
tion and  murder,  and  warns  that  those 
practices  are  spreading  north  to  U.S. 
cities  near  the  2,000-mile  border. 

Investigators  in  the  Phoenix  area 
told  The  Republic  that  it's  so  difficult 
to  penetrate  the  shadowy,  insular 
groups,  whose  members  arc  usually 
related  or  close  fnends.  and  that  they 
still  haven’t  nailed  down  their  leader- 
ship structure  or  hierarchy.  Many  agen- 


cies don't  have  enough  Spanish  speak- 
ers to  adequately  investigate  cases. 

They  add  that  it  is  loo  dangerous  to 
penetrate  the  gangs'  inner  circles  be- 
cause ringleaders  arc  suspicious  of  out- 
siders and  quick  to  settle  disputes  or 
betrayals  with  guns.  Survivors  of  vic- 
tims arc  usually  too  scared  to  talk  to 
police,  quite  rightly  fcanng  murderous 
fcinbuiion.  Suspects  whose  names  do 
show  up  on  police  computers  some- 
times have  20  or  more  aliases. 

Many  of  the  murder  cases  linked  to 
the  gangs  never  get  solved,  according 
to  Licut.  Add  Reese  of  the  Mancopa 
County  ShenfTs  Department  Deputies 
usually  identify  a suspect  in  eight  of 
every  10  murders,  but  the  ID  rate  is  less 
than  half  for  those  involving  Mexican 
nationals,  he  said 

The  effort  also  has  been  stymied  by 
poor  coordination  and  information- 
sharing  between  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. some  of  whom  arc  unknowingly 
working  the  same  cases.  "Wc’rc  behind 
the  limes  as  far  as  being  able  link  stuff 
together.''  said  Mancopa  shenffs  Sgt. 
Keith  Moore.  "It's  so  icmtonal  andju- 

nsdictional And  the  money's  not 

there  to  cover  it  all," 

With  strapped  manpower  and  lim- 
ited resources,  no  Phoenix-area  law 
enforcement  agency  has  assigned  a 
squad  specifically  to  combat  Mexican 
drug  gangs,  That  may  be  changing  fol- 
lowing meetings  last  fall  between  DPS 
officials.  Phoenix  detectives  and  the 
stale  Attorney  General's  office  to  de- 
velop a coordinated  strategy  to  combat 
the  groups. 
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McHugh: 

Terrorism  & the  new  world  disorder 


3y  Scott  E.  McHugh 

Pan  Ann  103;  the  Olympic  bombing;  the  World 
TVade  Center;  Saudi  Arabia  ( and  11;  Oklahoma 
City;  Beirut  1. 11  and  HI.  and  possibly  TWA  800. 
The  list  of  terrorist  attacks  grows  longer  and  the 
number  of  casualties  continues  to  climb. 

A terrorist  attack  cun  rapidly  and  violently 
destroy  hundreds  of  innocent  people,  and  unless 
the  United  States  begins  to  focus  on  the  front  end 
of  the  terrorism  problem,  the  number  of  destroyed 
lives  will  continue  to  grow.  To  level  the  playing 
field  and  give  law  enforcement  and  security  the 
tools  required  to  neutrdli^e  this  threat  to  national 
security,  the  U.S.  must  implement  a terrorism  in- 
telligence analysis  system  capable  of  attacking  the 
problem  from  a proactive,  and  preventive,  orga- 
nizational-dynamics perspective. 

The  United  States  has  the  finest  post-incident 
investigative  agencies  and  processes  in  the  world, 
but  it  has  largely  ignored  terrorism  from  a pre- 
incident analysis  and  preventive  security  perspec- 
tive. Consequently,  terrorists  have  had  a free  hand 
to  pick  and  choose  targets  of  opportunity  with  rela- 
tive impunity. 

Terrorists  have  succeeded  in  America  because 
U.S.  law  enforcement  is  always  one  step  behind 
the  terrorist  with  respect  to  intelligence  collection 
and  analysis,  and  security  countcrmcasurc.s.  When 
a terrorist  attack  occurs  today,  vast  numbers  of 
personnel  ore  mobilized  to  investigate  the  crime, 
using  advanced  and  sophisticated  investigative  and 
forensic  methods  that  have  been  superbly  success- 
ful in  the  past  in  identifying  the  perpetrators  of 
such  attacks.  As  a by-product  of  the  post-incident 
investigation,  new  intelligence  about  the  terror- 
ists' methods  is  learned  and  passed  along  to  secu- 
rity countermeasures  professionals,  who  use  the 
information  to  develop  and  implement  a security 
process  to  defeat  similar  future  attacks. 


The  problem  with  this  system  is  that  the  ter- 
rorists are  always  one  attack  ahead  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  security  professionals,  and  as  a result  of 
this  advantage  arc  frequently  successful.  This  ad- 
vantage can  be  neutralized  by  refocusing 
counterterrorism  information  collection,  manage- 
ment and  analysis  methods,  and  integrating  threat 
analysis  with  threat-based  countermeasures  tai- 
lored to  law  enforcement  interdiction  efforts. 


Law  enforcement  and  security  professionals 
have  tended  to  construct  anti-terrorist  security 
countermeasures  from  a "one  size  fits  all”  per- 
spective — that  is,  all  terrorist  groups  are  alike, 
and  the  techniques  used  to  deter  one  bomber  will 
work  against  all  bombers.  Unfortunately,  that  ap- 
proach docs  not  work  well,  since  each  terrorist 
group  is  as  different  as  one  individual  is  from  an- 
other, Terrorists  have  organizational  strengths, 
weaknesses,  likes,  dislikes,  prejudices,  experi- 
ences and  capabilities  which,  if  understood,  pro- 
vide an  opponunity  for  the  U.S.  to  prevent  rather 
than  react  to  terrorism. 

Terrorists,  like  any  other  structured  organiza- 
tion, have  signature  traits  that  cun  be  analyzed  to 
understand  group  operating  processes.  Studying 
group  structure  and  operational  patterns  will  iden- 
tify terrorist  capabilities,  as  well  as  their  weak- 
nesses. and  vulnerabilities  to  governmental  inter- 
diction or  interruption.  This  method,  known  as 


Indications  and  Warnings  (I&W)  analysis,  has 
been  used  successfully  in  the  drug  enforcement 
and  military  arenas  for  years. 

I&W  seeks  to  understand  how  terrorist  groups 
function  and  implement  their  operational  goals, 
using  this  information  to  identify  pre-incident  in- 
dicators of  future  activity.  Through  such  identifi- 
cation. analysts  can  reasonably  predict  future  tar- 
geting activity  and  provide  a guide  for  law  en- 


forcement and  security  professionals  in  the  cre- 
ation of  threat-based  security  procedures  tailored 
to  group  capabilities  and  target  vulnerabilities. 
TTiis  interaction  between  threat  intelligence  and 
security  minimizes  the  use  of  “one  size  fits  all” 
static  security  measures  that  are  easily  defeated 
by  today's  sophisticated  and  talented  terrorists. 

To  put  a practical  face  on  l&W  analysis,  con- 
sider that  every  recent  post-incident  investigation 
of  a terrorist  attack  has  revealed  observable  and 
identifiable  pre-incident  indicators  that  intelli- 
gence should  have,  and,  in  most  cases,  did  detect 
in  advance.  However,  these  indicators  were  never 
viewed  as  important  because  the  analyst  did  not 
know  or  understand  the  significance  of  the  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  individual  terrorist  group 
dynamics  and  potential  target  vulnerabilities.  Con- 
sequently. the  information  was  not  acted  upon  and 
the  opportunity  to  defied,  deter  or  neutralize  the 
threat  was  lost. 


l&W  analysis  also  seeks  to  identify  group  vul- 
nerabilities and  weaknesses  that  can  be  exploited 
by  law  enforcement  to  interdict  or  interrupt  a 
planned  terrorist  attack.  The  knowledge  gained 
through  I&W  analysis  will  enable  the  U.S.  to  be- 
come more  proactive  and  preventive  in  its 
counterterrorist  operations  by  using  arrest,  secu- 
rity countermeasures,  psychological  operations, 
logistical  interruption  or  any  of  dozens  of  other 
methods  to  interrupt  terrorist  plans. 

The  U.S.  Government  needs  to  be  prepared  to 
face  a sophisticated,  deadly  foe  who  understands 
America  and  is  prepared  to  exploit  the  weaknesses 
of  our  current  system.  The  defeat  of  terrorism  will 
require  a merger  of  post-incident  investigations 
and  prosecutions  with  a more  prevention-oriented 
National  Terrorism  Indications  and  Warnings 
Analysis  process.  Such  a process,  using  open- 
source  information  collected  from  state,  local  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  security  agencies, 
will  provide  a systematized  means  of  attack  warn- 
ing, and  the  information  necessary  to  neutralize  a 
terrorist  attack  before  it  occurs. 

The  future  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
counterterrorist  operations  can  be  improved  upon 
by  discarding  the  current  reactive  approach  and 
replacing  it  with  the  means  to  prevent  terrorist 
operations.  To  reduce  the  level  of  success  achieved 
by  terrorists,  U.S.  policy  must  be  amended  to  in- 
clude an  integrated  I&W  analysis  program 
whereby  intelligence,  law  enforcement  and  secu- 
rity at  all  levels  of  government  function  together 
seamlessly.  Unless  terrorism  is  attacked  from  the 
front  end  of  the  problem,  it  will  continue  to  suc- 
ceed in  killing  American  citizens  with  impunity. 

(Scott  E.  McHugh  is  director  of  intelligence, 
research  and  analysis  programs  for  Orion  Scien- 
tific Systems  of  McLean.  Va.) 


“U.S.  law  enforcement  is  always  one  step 
behind  the  terrorist  with  respect  to  intelligence 
collection  and  analysis,  and  security 
countermeasures.” 


Parkinson,  Aiken: 

Multidisciplinary  child-abuse  case  review 


By  Susanna  Patricia  Parkinson 
and  Margaret  M.  Aiken 

Approximately  1,600  cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse  were  reponed  in  1996  in  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis and  Shelby  County,  Tenn.  The  systematic  pro- 
cessing of  so  many  cases  has  been  historically 
problematic,  resulting  on  occasion  in  the  mishan- 
dling of  cases  for  lack  of  complete  investigative 
information.  Consider  just  one  example  of  such  a 
problem: 

An  1 1 -year-old  girl  had  been  repeatedly  raped 
by  her  biological  father  over  a penod  of  two  to 
three  years.  She  was  examined  at  the  Memphis 
Sexual  Assault  Resource  Center  and  the  findings 
revealed  evidence  of  penetrating  injury.  A rape 
kit  was  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
and  the  forensic  analysis  showed  evidence  of 
sperm  on  the  vaginal  swab.  The  suspect  had  a pre- 
vious conviction  for  incest.  In  addition,  another 
daughter,  now  an  adult,  who  had  also  been  vic- 
timized by  the  father  was  willing  to  testify  regard- 
ing her  own  victimization. 

Anyone  having  experience  with  these  cases  in 
the  criminal  court  setting  would  consider  this  a 
case  with  a high  probability  of  successful  pros- 
ecution. Following  a police  investigation,  the  case 
was  reviewed  by  the  Attorney  General’s  office  and 
the  suspect  was  indicted  out  of  custody  and  ar- 


(Susanna  Patricia  Parkinson.  M.A.,  is  a child 
victim  advocate  at  the  Memphis  Sexual  Assault 
Resource  Center  and  a criminal  investigator  as- 
signed to  the  30th  Judicial  District  in  Memphis. 
Margaret  M.  Aiken.  Ph.D..  is  a professor  of  nurs- 
ing at  the  University  of  Memphis  Loewenberg 
School  of  Nursing.  She  maintains  a practice  as  a 
nurse  clinician  at  the  MSARC. ) 


Working  to  improve 
the  chances  that 
a child  sex-abuse 
case  with  a high 
probability  of 
successful 
prosecution  won’t 
end  up  in 
a miscarriage 
of  justice. 

rested  on  a chaige  of  rape  of  a child. 

Five  months  passed  from  the  time  the  case  was 
reviewed  by  the  Attorney  General's  office,  until 
it  was  learned  by  the  advocate  that  a plea  had  been 
offered  and  accepted.  Other  than  the  mailing  of  a 
routine  packet  of  information  regarding  the  legal 
system,  accompanied  by  a letter  urging  the  guard- 
ian to  call  the  MSARC  with  any  questions  or  con- 
cerns about  the  court  process,  no  contact  had  oc- 
curred between  the  victim  and  any  agency  in- 
volved with  the  case. 

When  the  MSARC  advocate  learned  that  a plea 
had  been  accepted  and  the  case  set  for  a sentenc- 
ing hearing,  she  contacted  the  family,  as  per 
agency  protocol,  to  explore  their  feelings  regard- 


ing the  outcome.  The  victim's  guardian  said  she 
had  not  been  contacted  by  anyone  from  the  Po- 
lice Department  or  the  Attorney  General’s  office 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  impending  sentencing 
hearing.  When  the  advocate  phoned  the  prosecu- 
tor handling  the  case,  it  was  learned  that  the  plea 
offered  was  to  a charge  of  Criminal  Attempt  — to 
wit.  Aggravated  Sexual  Battery  — carrying  a sen- 
tence of  three  years.  Astonished,  the  advocate  in- 
quired about  the  low  offer  in  view  of  the  medical 
and  forensic  evidence.  The  prosecutor  replied  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  file  to  indicate  that  sperm 
had  been  found  on  the  child.  In  addition,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  inteipret  the  medical  findings, 
which  indicated  that  the  victim  had  a penetrating 
injury. 

Since  the  plea  had  been  accepted  by  the  court, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  offer  being  with- 
drawn. The  advocate  prepared  the  victim  to  tes- 
tify at  the  sentencing  hearing  and  assisted  the 
child's  guardian  (the  other  daughter  who  had  been 
assaulted  by  the  defendant  as  a child)  in  prepar- 
ing a victim  impact  statement  to  be  heard  by  the 
court.  The  defendant  was  denied  a suspended  sen- 
tence, served  18  months  in  a correctional  facility 
and  is  now  back  in  the  community. 

How  Could  This  Happen? 

One  has  to  wonder  how  this  miscarriage  of 
justice  took  place  in  a system  legally  mandated  to 
enhance  communication  and  expertise  through 
multidisciplinary  involvement.  This  case  came  to 
light  after  the  formation  of  the  city/county  review 
team,  but  before  existing  procedures  could  be 
strengthened  to  ensure  a comprehensive  review 
of  individual  cases.  It  was  the  goal  of  program 
planners  that  problems  such  as  this  would  be  sig- 


nificantly reduced  by  the  implementation  of  the 
Shelby  County  Child  Protection  Team  Investiga- 
tion Protocol.  Though  it  requires  that  all  investi- 
gated cases  of  child  sexual  abuse  be  reviewed  by 
the  multidisciplinary  team,  we  have  learned  that 
this  does  not  in  itself  ensure  that  oversights  will 
not  occur. 

Investigation  of  reported  cases  is  done  by  the 
Memphis  Police  Department,  the  Shelby  County 
Sheriff’s  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Chil- 
dren Services  (DCS).  Medical  evaluations  are 
completed  at  the  MSARC. 

Each  Friday  at  8:30  A.M..  a panel  chaired  by 
prosecutors  from  the  Attorney  General’s  office 
convenes  to  review  these  cases.  Other  regular 
panel  members  include  an  MSARC  nurse  clini- 
cian and  child  victim  advocate,  as  well  as  a repre- 
sentative from  juvenile  court.  Goals  of  the  review 
team  include  the  coordination  and  continuity  of 
the  criminal  investigation  and  prosecution.  The 
meeting  is  loosely  structured  to  facilitate  partici- 
pation by  attendees. 

Investigating  officers  from  both  the  police  and 
sheriff’s  departments  present  cases  each  week  to 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Heeding  a Ceasefire  in  Boston: 

All-hands  effort  slashes  youth  violence 


Continued  from  Page  1 
lence  “seemed  like  something  we  could 
intemjpt."  said  Kennedy.  “The  basic 
notion  came  to  me  that  because  these 
individuals  and  groups  were  well 
known  to  the  authorities.. .and  were  on 
probation  and  parole,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  exact  a very  stiff  price  when 
they  committed  serious  violence." 

The  project  entered  a crucial  phase 
last  spring,  Kennedy  said,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agencies  involved  be- 
gan warning  gangs,  through  formal 
meetings  and  informal  street  contacts, 
that  they  were  adopting  a zero-tolerance 
approach  to  violence  — a stance  they 
reiterate  whenever  violence  or  rumors 
of  “throwdowns"  flare  up. 

“When  we  go  into  a neighborhood, 
our  message  is  very  clear:  If  you  want 
our  operation  to  stop  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. the  gangs  have  got  to  put  down 
the  guns  and  stop  shooting,"  said  Lieut. 
Gary  French,  a 15-year  BPD  veteran 
who  heads  the  multiagency  Youth  Vio- 
lence Strike  Force. 

In  August,  authorities  made  good  on 
the  threat  when  members  of  the 
Intervale  Posse,  a notorious  Roxbury 
crack-dealing  gang,  were  taken  into 
custody  “en  masse"  on  Federal  narcot- 
ics charges.  Since  then,  gangs  appear 


to  have  been  heeding  warnings  that  to 
avoid  arrest,  "leave  your  guns  at  home." 
said  Kennedy. 

"They  did;  it’s  really  quite  remark- 
able." he  added.  "We  get  feedback  from 
gang  outreach  workers  who  work  very 
closely  with  these  kids  that  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  streets  is  going  down,  that 
this  may  well  be  a sustainable  reality." 

Components  of  the  project  were  al- 
ready in  place  before  the  entire  pack- 
age was  fully  implemented  last  spring, 
noted  Kennedy,  but  efforts  weren’t  al- 
ways coordinated  between  agencies. 
The  Department  of  Probation’s  "Night 
Light"  program  has  been  in  existence 
since  1992. 

The  Youth  Violence  Strike  Force, 
whose  65  members  include  city,  school, 
transit,  housing,  and  state  police,  has 
also  been  in  operation  for  the  past  few 
years,  working  closely  with  DEA  and 
ATF,  whose  Boston  offices  also  had 
been  focusing  on  stopping  the  flow  of 
drugs  and  guns  that  fuels  youth  vio- 
lence. 

“Almost  everything  that  ended  up 
in  the  large  strategic  package,  people 
were  doing  already."  Kennedy  ob- 
served. "It  just  wasn’t  focused  and  com- 
bined with  communication  and  a stan- 
dard-setting procedure." 


“Stealth”  cars  give 
N J troopers  an  extra 
edge  on  the  roads 


Motorists  along  New  Jersey  high- 
ways might  be  doing  double-takes  at 
the  new  cruisers  being  put  into  service 
by  the  State  Police:  The  agency’s  new 
“semi-marked  vehicles"  have  no  tell- 
tale light  bars  on  their  roofs,  making 
them  less  likely  to  be  spotted  by  mov- 
ing violators. 

Instead,  the  1996  Crown  Victorias 
now  being  deployed  by  the  agency  have 
standard  police  lights  built  into  such 
unlikely  locations  as  the  vehicle’s  front 
grill,  the  rear  of  each  rear-view  mirror 
and  the  dashboard.  Lights  are  also  con- 
tained in  the  vehicles’  rear  bumper  pan- 
els and  the  rear  shelf  of  the  interiors. 
All  of  the  markings,  decals  and  equip- 
ment are  the  same  as  the  agency’s 
marked  vehicles,  said  John  Hageny,  a 
State  Police  spokesman. 

The  light  reconfiguration  is  done  at 
minimal  cost  by  the  agency’s  vehicu- 
lar maintenance  unit.  Officials  hope  that 
the  new  vehicles,  which  are  being  de- 
ployed on  a pilot  basis  for  the  next  few 
months,  will  improve  highway  safety 
for  both  troopers  and  civilian  motorists. 

"Because  of  the  high  intensity  of  the 
lights  and  their  ability  to  attract  atten- 
tion, we  anticipate  that  this  vehicle  will 
increase  a motorists'  awareness  that 
police  are  on  the  highway,  which  might 
slow  them  down  and  improve  highway 
safety.”  Hagerty  said. 

Preliminary  tests  by  the  agency 
show  that  reconfiguring  the  lights  saves 
approximately  6 percent  in  gas  mile- 
age over  50.000  miles,  “which  turns  out 
to  be  about  a S700  savings  per  vehicle 
in  fuel  allowances."  said  Hagerty.  “If 
you  were  to  apply  that  throughout  the 
fleet,  that  would  be  a considerable  sav- 
ings." 

The  first  vehicle  with  the 
reconfigured  light  system  hit  the  high- 
way in  November.  "We'll  be  assigning 
the  vehicles  to  different  troopers  so  that 


different  opinions  come  back."  said 
Hagerty.  “We’ll  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  vehicle  as  well  as  conduct  a 
financial-cost  analysis  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  is  a system  that  will 
benefit  not  only  the  State  Police,  but 
the  motorists  who  travel  the  state’s 
highways." 

The  New  Jersey  Stale  Police  joins  a 
growing  list  of  slate  police  agencies  that 
have  lowered  the  profile  of  their  patrol 
vehicles  — much  to  the  dismay  of  mo- 
torists. who  have  dubbed  semi-marked 
cruisers  as  “stealth"  cars.  Sgt.  Dale 
Hourigan  of  the  Connecticut  Stale  Po- 
lice said  most  of  the  vehicles  assigned 
to  that  agency’s  patrol  troopers  are  un- 
marked because  most  troopers  keep 
their  cars  off-duty  as  part  of  a take- 
home  car  program. 

Vehicles  used  by  uniformed  troop- 
ers assigned  to  barracks  duty  arc 
equipped  with  removable  light  bars, 
while  those  driven  by  officers  at  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  and  above  have  no 
roof  racks  to  mount  light  bars,  Hourigan 
added.  “There’s  nothing  that  identifies 
them  as  police  vehicles,  except  the  uni- 
formed patrol  troopers’  cars  have  spot- 
lights on  the  side;  the  managers'  cars 
do  not."  he  noted. 

The  California  Highway  Patfol  has 
about  70  "specially  marked  vehicles" 
out  of  a fleet  of  2,400  cars  and  trucks 
used  by  the  agency,  said  CHP  spokes- 
man Steve  Kohler. 

"They’re  primarily  used  for  dedi- 
cated enforcement  on  large  commercial 
vehicles,  usually  in  areas  where  we’ve 
had  a speeding  problem  with  trucks." 
Kohler  told  LEN.  “What  we’re  trying 
to  overcome  here  is  the  very  efficient 
communications  network  that  truck 
drivers  have.  If  they  see  a black-and- 
white  on  the  road,  the  CB  radios  light 
up,  and  everybody  knows  he’s  there. 
This  gives  us  a little  extra  edge." 


One  "large  strategic  package”  focuses  the  efforts 
of  a host  of  agencies. 


Data  compiled  and  analyzed  by  the 
Harvard  researchers  has  helped  agen- 
cies to  pinpoint  trouble  spots  and  di- 
rect resources  accordingly,  officials  told 
LEN.  It  showed  police  that  Boston  has 
about  1,300  gang  members,  mostly  in 
Dorchester  and  Mattapan  sections,  who 
are  responsible  for  at  least  60  percent 
of  the  city’s  youth  homicides.  About 
350  are  hard-core  members,  and  most 
of  them  are  known  to  police  and  other 
partner  agencies,  said  Lieutenant 
French. 

"Our  feeling  is  that  if  we  can  take 
out  these  350  hard-core  members  — 
take  them  off  the  streets  or  change  their 
behavior  — we  can  affect  the  behav- 
iors of  all  of  the  fnnge  members."  he 
told  LEN. 

Figures  generated  by  the  ATF’s  ef- 
fort to  trace  every  gun  uncovered  by 
the  Boston  Police  Department  also  has 
been  used  by  the  researchers  to  help 
authorities  discover  sources  of  illegal 
weapons  and  gun-trafficking  patterns. 
The  information  was  instrumental  in 
helping  ATF  break  up  gun-trafficking 
rings  that  onginated  not  only  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  also  in  Alabama.  Con- 
necticut. Georgia  and  Mississippi,  said 
Philip  Toriorella,  a supervisory  special 
agent  with  the  ATF  in  Boston. 

The  research  team  headed  by 


Kennedy  “was  able  to  show  us  where 
wc  needed  to  concentrate  our  efforts, 
pul  it  on  a map  and  showed  us  where  to 
deploy  our  resources."  said  Toriorella. 
"And  that’s  really  important  because 
you  have  limited  resources  and  you 
need  to  put  them  where  they  work. 
We’re  not  spinning  our  wheels." 

As  academics.  Kennedy  explained 
that  the  researchers  went  beyond  the 
common  academic  practice  of  simply 
looking  at  the  data  and  conducting 
evaluations.  "We  worked  side  by  side 
with  the  practitioners  to  figure  out  what 
was  happening  out  there  and  what 
might  be  effective,"  he  noted. 

Officials  of  the  participating  agen- 
cies also  agreed  that  communication  is 
crucial  to  the  effort’s  success.  "The 
players  involved  in  this  violence  are 
known  to  law  enforcement  and  the  so- 
cial service  agencies  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. That’s  how  come  the  partnerships 
between  us  are  so  important  — we  have 
to  communicate,"  said  French. 

"Six  years  ago.  police  didn’t  talk  to 
probation  and  probation  didn't  talk  to 
police.  Police  would  arrest  the  kid. 
come  in  for  court,  testify  and  walk  out 
the  door.  We'd  get  the  kid  and  never 
talk  to  police."  recalled  Bill  Stewart,  a 
20-year  Probation  Department  veteran 
who  goes  on  rounds  about  twice  a week 


with  Boston  ptihcc  Det  Robert  Fmiulia 
to  check  on  juvenile  probationers. 

When  Night  Light  started  m 1992. 
not  only  were  many  of  the  youngsters 
on  Stewart's  caseload  sinpnsed  to  see 
him  accompanying  cops  on  their 
rounds,  so  were  other  officers,  some  of 
whom  half-kiddingly  asked  him  if  he 
were  trying  to  get  himself  killed,  "Let’s 
say  [the  ideal  was  received  with  mixed 
reviews."  he  said  dryly 

Parents  turned  in  drugs  and  guns  to 
Stewart  and  his  police  piirtners.  while 
several  young  probationers  wanted  on 
outstanding  charges,  including  murder, 
have  surrendered  to  them  peacefully. 
Compliance  with  pixibaiion  curfews  is 
probably  about  75  pereent.  compared 
to  less  than  50  percent  five  years  ago, 
he  smd. 

'There’s  been  a lot  of  cooperation 
by  everybody."  said  Stewart.  "The  po- 
lice have  been  great  We've  broken 
down  the  punidigms  of  our  roles," 

It's  no  longer  unusual  for  a Boston 
police  officer,  a stale  police  officer  and 
an  ATF  agent  riding  together  to  respond 
to  gang-related  incidents,  noted  French, 
who  credits  Police  Commissioner  Paul 
Evans  with  promoting  interagency  co- 
operation in  the  effort. 

"Hisloncally,  all  three  agencies  have 
not  communicated  with  each  other  very 
well."  he  pointed  out.  "Now  wc  have 
members  from  each  of  them  nding  in 
the  same  car,  talking  about  the  same 
problem  and  working  on  the  same  mis- 
sion," 


Academy  & academia 
get  cozier  in  Virginia 


A regional  police  academy  that  sup- 
plies training  to  thousands  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  the  Tidewater  area 
of  Virginia  relocated  last  month  to 
leased  quarters  at  a local  university,  and 
the  move  was  hailed  by  officials  as  sig- 
naling a closer  partnership  between  law 
enforcement  and  education. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Regional 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  moved  to 
a 28.000-square-fooi  facility  in  the 
Ferguson  Hall  Annex  at  Christopher 
Newport  University  in  Newport  News. 
The  academy,  which  trains  more  than 
3.000  police  officers  and  shenff 's  depu- 
ties annually,  will  pay  $125,000  a year 
in  rent,  plus  $30,000  a year  for  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  costs.  The  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  reported, 

"Our  purpose  is  to  be  a leader  in  the 
United  Slates  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  law  enforcement  professionals," 
said  CNU  president  Paul  Tribble  at  a 
news  conference  held  Nov.  25  to  an- 
nounce the  move. 

"This  partnership  between  law  en- 
forcement and  education. ..can  solve 
problems  that  society  faces."  declared 
Virginia  Secretary  of  Public  Safety 
Jerry  W.  Kilgore.  “You  are  moving  for- 
ward, recognizing  that  the  jobs  of  the 
future  are  going  to  be  in  the  criminal 
justice  arena." 

'The  Hampton  Roads  academy,  one 
of  nine  state-supported  regional  police 
academies  that  train  Virgima  law  en- 
forcement officers,  will  remain  in  the 
new  space  for  about  two  years,  by 
which  time  the  construction  of  a "mod- 
em academic  facility"  will  be  com- 
pleted. Tribble  said. 

That  facility  will  house  both  the 


academy  and  ihc  university’s  criminal 
justice  program,  Tnhbic  added.  How- 
ever. the  academy  will  continue  to  be 
operated  independently  by  its  own 
board  of  directors  and  will  remain  sepa- 
rate from  the  college’s  cnminal  justice 
program  But  Tnbbic  said  that  will  not 
prevent  the  two  entities  from  forging  a 
closer,  mutually  beneficial  relationship. 

"Working  and  living  together,  wc 
will  learn  from  each  other,  establish 
new  academic  programs,  share  re- 


sources and  create  a national  model  lor 
the  education  of  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessionals," Tribble  stated. 

It's  the  second  move  fur  the  acad- 
emy. which  offers  1 2-weck  recruit  train- 
ing courses  and  advanced  training  for 
in-service  officers,  since  it  began  oper- 
ating in  1972  at  the  Thomas  Nelson 
Community  College  It  previously  oc- 
cupied temporary  quarters  ui  a former 
Army  Reserve  training  center  near  a 
local  mall. 


Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 

REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSALS 

Pursuant  to  K R.S  45A  695,  The  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Training, 
Justice  Cabinet,  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  will  receive  PROPOSALS  lor 
a a personal  service  contract  for 

An  individual,  or  organization,  having  experience  and  qualifications  to  de- 
velop, conduct  and  report  on  a JOB-SPECIFIC  TASK  ANALYSIS  for  the 
position  of  non-ranking  patrol-level  law  enforcement  officer  Additionally,  to 
develop,  conduct  and  report  on  a Job-Specific  Task  Analysis  for  the  position 
of  non-ranking  law  enforcement  agency,  or  communications  service-provider 
agency,  lelecommunicator  Extensive  development  and  work  anticipated  for 
up  to  six  (6)  months  in  the  project  time  penod 

To  obtain  a copy  of  the  REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL  lor  the  project  work, 
contact: 

Roy  R.  Crouch.  Justice  Program  Supervisor 
Office  of  Staff  Services  and  Planning 
Department  of  Cnminal  Justice  Training 
Funderburk  Bldg  . E K.U. 

Richmond.  KY  40475 
Phone  (606)622-1328 
Fax  (606)  622-2740 
E-mail’  docjtOskn.net 

Deadline  submission  date  lor  proposals  to  be  received  at  the  above  address 
IS  at  the  close  of  business.  Fnday.  February  14. 1997 
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Trouble's  brewing: 


Could  meth  labs  be  linked  to  rare  cancers? 


Continued  from  Page  1 
nia  Department  of  Justice  who  raided 
illegaJ  drug  labs  believes  the  baseball- 
sized  tumor  removed  from  behind  his 
heart  was  linked  to  exposure  to  toxic 
chemicals  he  came  into  contact  with 
during  drug-lab  raids. 

"What  happened  to  me  was  there's 
no  cancer  in  my  family,  bui  1 got  a real 
rare  form  of  cancer.”  said  Mike  Baker, 
38.  who  has  since  returned  to  work.  "In 
some  of  these  labs,  the  acid  vapors  were 
so  thick  in  the  air.  they  would  bum  your 
nasal  membranes  and  you  would  get  a 
bloody  nose," 

Brad  Sant,  director  of  hazardous 


matenal  training  for  the  Inicmaiional 
A.ssociation  of  Firefighters  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  told  Tile  AP  that  proving  a 
scientific  link  would  be  difficult  be- 
cause many  of  the  exposures  occurred 
long  ago.  Another  problem,  Sant  added, 
is  that  those  who  suspect  they  were 
exposed  to  the  harmful  metals,  acids 
and  other  chemicals  used  to  make  drugs 
did  nut  document  their  activities. 

But,  added  Sant,  "people  are  rai.s- 
ing  questions,  rirefighicrs  call  here  and 
say,  Tm  sick.  Pvegot  this  rare  cancer 
Could  it  he  that  I was  exposed  to  meth 
labs?'  " 

"I  don't  think  you'll  find  anyone 


Federal  law  Enforcement 

37  page  employment  guide  listing  33  agent/officer  careers. 

State  Law  Enforcement 

61-page  guide  lists  all  60  state  trooper  careers. 

Guides  list  qualifications,  application  procedures,  salaries, 
etc. 

$9.95  per  guide.  Order  both  for  $17.90. 

FCF  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  2176,  Brunswick,  GA  31521. 


who  will  say  they're  100  percent  sure 
that  this  perhaps  caused  cancer,"  added 
Grocppcf.  "But  you  can't  say  it  didn’t." 

An  oncologist  told  one  of  the 
stricken  officers  that  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma  occurred  in  about  "4  to  4,5 
people  per  100.000.”  said  Groepper. 
'To  have  three  of  them  within  the  same 
age  group  develop  the  illness  within  a 
year  or  year  and  a half  of  each  other, 
all  of  whom  were  exposed  to  the  chemi- 
cal at  the  same  time  — the  odds  of  that 
happening  in  the  general  population  are 
about  a million  to  one." 

All  of  the  Portland  officers  routinely 
look  down  meth  labs  in  the  late  1970s. 
when  precautions  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
taken  to  protect  officers  from  hazard- 
ous materials  that  might  be  present, 
Gn)cpper  said,  Since  1988,  the  Portland 
Police  Bureau,  like  many  other  agen- 
cies nationwide,  has  required  officers 
participating  in  meih-lab  raids  to  suit 
up  in  protective  haz-mat  gear  and  wear 
oxygen  masks  to  prevent  them  from 
breathing  harmful  fumes,  he  said. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  Oregon  became 
a favored  site  for  methamphetamine 
production,  after  authorities  in  Califor- 
nia launched  a crackdown  on  the  many 
methamphetamine  producers  who  had 
set  up  shop  in  that  slate.  Many  meth 
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“cooks"  simply  moved  across  the  state 
line  into  Oregon,  where  authorities  rou- 
tinely destroyed  up  to  200  clandestine 
operations  a year.  Groepper  recalled. 

Since  then,  the  number  of  labs 
busted  in  the  Portland  area  is  "way 
down.”  he  said,  noting  that  the  slate  has 
tightened  access  to  the  precursor  chemi- 
cals used  to  make  methamphetamine. 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  pre- 
cautions. "it  was  the  old  story  that  if  it 
didn't  have  a gun  or  a knife,  it  couldn’t 
hurt  you.  No  one  knew  what  the  short- 
and  long-range  effects  of  exposure  to 
these  chemicals  would  be."  Groepper 
said. 

The  police  spokesman  noted  that 
many  slates  have  "presumptive  cancer 
laws"  applicable  to  firefighters  and 
other  public-safety  officers,  which  re- 
duces the  burden  of  proof  they  must 


present  when  seeking  disability  claims. 
Oregon  docs  not  have  such  a statute, 
"so  officers  who  filed  claims  would 
have  to  present  stronger  arguments  and 
documentation"  in  order  gain  approval. 

"The  board  looks  at  the  length  and 
time  of  exposure  and  the  probability 
that  the  chemicals  were  hazardous.”  he 
told  LEN. 

While  the  precautionary  changes 
have  made  anti-drug  operations  target- 
ing meth  labs  less  dangerous  for  nar- 
cotics officers,  Groepper  said  he  ex- 
pects more  claims  claiming  a relation- 
ship between  cancer  and  exposure  to 
the  meth  lab  chemicals  and  fumes  to 
be  filed.  "We've  got  several  more  of- 
ficers here  who  have  not  filed  claims, 
but  they  may."  he  said. 

{See  LEN.  July  JS.  1989:  Nov.  IS, 
1989:  Dec.  SI.  1989.) 


Memphis-area 
team  effort  improves 
odds  in  abuse  cases 


Continued  from  Page  8 
the  team.  At  the  lime  of  presentation, 
case  files  should  be  completed,  al- 
though officers  are  encouraged  to  bnng 
cases  at  any  stage  in  the  investigation 
when  advice  is  needed.  Completed  files 
include  copies  of  the  forensic  interview 
with  the  victim,  medical  records,  re- 
ports of  evidence  analysis,  a statement 
by  the  suspect  and  any  witnesses  or 
collaterals,  and  pertinent  DCS  informa- 
tion. 

A list  of  cases  to  be  reviewed  is  pro- 
vided by  the  investigating  officers  each 
week,  two  days  prior  to  the  review. 
Assigned  DCS  caseworkers  are  urged 
to  attend  the  review  for  purposes  of  in- 
formation-sharing, as  case  workers  of- 
ten provide  valuable  social  information 
that  would  otherwise  remain  unavail- 
able to  investigators  and  prosecutors. 
The  MSARC  child  advocate  serves  as 
liaison,  often  providing  missing  infor- 
mation or  additional  insight  learned  at 
the  intake  session  when  the  child  and 
family  members  were  presented  for  the 
medical  examination.  The  advocate  is 
frequently  asked  to  re-interview  victims 
if  the  initial  interview  is  unsatisfactory 
for  purposes  of  investigation  or  indict- 
ment. 

Making  a Difference 
Information  gathered  at  the  medi- 
cal examination  intake  session,  from  the 
DCS  social  assessment  and  from  the 
law  enforcement  investigation  is  pro- 
vided to  the  trial  assistants  who  make 
the  final  decision  about  presentment. 
These  decisions  are  best  made  by  ex- 
perienced prosecutors  who  recognize 
the  indispensable  role  of  police,  child 
protection  personnel,  victim  advocates 
and  nurse  examiners.  Decisions  about 
charging,  the  suspect’s  factual  guilt,  the 
legal  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  and 
the  likelihood  of  conviction  are  made 
by  the  assistants,  with  input  from  mem- 
bers of  the  represented  professions. 
This  multidisciplinary  approach  is  es- 
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sentia]  to  the  competent  evaluation  of 
each  case. 

The  Friday  morning  review  serves 
as  a repository  for  information  that 
forces  the  investigative  data  into  a 
single  file.  All  case  participants  have 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  relevant 
information  that  will  remain  with  the 
case  from  indictment  through  disposi- 
tion. In  the  mishandled  case  described, 
the  forensic  analysis  report  remained 
with  the  MSARC  record  and  was  not 
requested  by  the  investigator  as  part  of 
his  completed  file.  The  Attorney 
General’s  assistants  reviewing  the  case 
failed  to  note  that  the  forensic  results 
were  included  in  the  investigative  file. 
The  prosecutor  failed  to  request  infor- 
mation that  would  have  clarified  the 
medical  findings.  A checklist  approach 
now  guides  the  protocol  of  the  meeting 
and  ensures  that  evidence  finds  its  way 
to  the  prosecutor  ultimately  responsible 
for  handling  the  case. 

In  1996,  396  cases  were  reviewed 
by  the  team.  Of  those.  1 32  (33  percent) 
were  accepted  for  presentment  to  the 
grand  jury  for  indictment.  Because 
cases  lend  to  remain  in  the  system  for 
approximately  18  months,  it  is  likely 
that  final  outcomes  for  cases  reviewed 
in  1996  will  not  available  for  one  to  two 
years. 

The  multidisciplinary  team  review 
of  child  sexual  abuse  cases  in  Shelby 
County  continues  to  be  a dynamic  pro- 
cess that  has  greatly  enhanced  success- 
ful investigation  and  prosecution.  Of 
the  118  sexual  assault  cases  involving 
children  under  the  age  of  13  that  were 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  in  1994, 110 
led  to  indictment.  Sixty  suspects 
pleaded  guilty  in  part  because  of  the 
intensive  information  gathered  by  the 
review  team  that  improved  the  likeli- 
hood of  successful  prosecution. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  child  pro- 
tection protocol  is  greater  justice  for  the 
victim  as  well  as  a safer  environment 
when  offenders  are  removed  from  the 
community  and  from  the  presence  of 
potential  victims.  By  acknowledging 
that  the  review  process  is  a dynamic 
one,  it  is  understood  that  changes  in 
procedures  will  continue  to  occur.  As 
professionals,  we  hope  to  direct  these 
changes  in  ways  that  continue  to  im- 
prove the  criminal  justice  system  for 
child  victims. 
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Upcoming  Events 


FEBRUARY 

13-14.  Tracing  Illegal  Proceeds.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Training  Institute.  Hous- 
ton. S395. 

n-18.  Advanced  Confrontation  Precon- 
aitioning.  Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department.  Miami.  S29S. 

17-18.  Execulive/VIP  Protection.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
New  Orleans. 

17-21.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators 
& Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  S495- 

17-21.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 


Calibre  Press, 666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727,  (800)  323- 
0037, 

Coalition  for  Juvenile  Justice,  1211  Con- 
necticut Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  4 14,  Washington. 
DC  20036.  (202)467-0864.  Fax:  (202)  887- 
0738. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute.ColIegeof  Lake 
County,  19351  W.  Washington  St,. 
Grayslake,  IL  60030-1198.  (847)223-6601. 
ext,  2937.  Fax:  (847)  548-3384. 

Davis  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville,  VA 
22611.(540)  955-1128. 

FitForce,  1607  N.  Market  St,.  P.O.  Box 
5076,  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076.  (217) 
351-5076,  Fax:  (217)  351-2674, 

Harvey,  Ward  & Associates,  5521 
Greenville  Ave..  Suite  103-749,  Dallas,  TX 
75206.  (214)  855-7128. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail:  dhutch@snet.net. 
Internet;  http://www.patiiotweb.com/hlet. 

Institute  of  Child  Advocacy,  Alin  : Pete 
Musante.  P.O.  Box  8068,  Clearwater,  FL 
34618-8068.  (813)  726-1123.  Fax;  (813) 
321-5664. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  West 
Campus.  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  ofPolice  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Flonda.  4567  St. 


ContiDued  from  Page  1 
bone  up  on  skills  they  should  have 
mastered  in  high  school.  Rafilson  said. 
“We're  not  talking  about  college 
classes.  We're  talking  about  the  ability 
to  get  the  correct  information  on  an  in- 
cident-report form....  It's  the  age-old 
problem  of  education." 

Rafilson  said  pre-employment  test- 
ing is  a crucial  step  that  can  help  to 
weed  out  unqualified  applicants,  par- 
ticularly those  who  lack  basic  reading, 
writing  and  mathematical  skills. 

‘it’s  one  of  the  most  important 
things  an  employer  can  do."  he  noted, 
“because  the  quality  of  the  applicant 
pool  lends  to  be  so  bad  that  you  need  to 


Fla.  S495. 

17-21.  Street  Gang  ldentiTication&  Inves- 
tigation. Presenied  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  S495. 

18.  How  to  Create  a Citizen’s  Police  Acad- 
emy. Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute. Grayslake,  III  $35. 

19-20.  How  to  Succeed  in  the  Security 
Profession.  Presented  by  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Institute.  New  Orleans. 

21-22.  Business  Intelligence.  Presented  by 
the  Executive  Protection  Institute.  New  Or- 
leans. 

24-25.  Background  Investigation  for  Po- 
lice Applicants.  Presented  by  Harvey.  Ward 
&.  Associates.  Portsmouth.  N.H. 


Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville.  FL  32216, 
(904)  646-2722. 

Investigation  Ifaining  Institute, PO.  Box 
669.  Shelburne.  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9 1 23. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau.  9601  NW  58th  St..  Building  100, 
Miami.  FL  33178-1619,  (305)  715-5022. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  Attn 
Youth  Conference.  1700  K St,.  N.W..  2nd 
Floor.  Washington.  DC  20006-3817.  (202) 
466-6272.  ext.  152.  Fax:  (202)  296-1356. 

National  Rifle  Association,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Activities  Division,  1 1 250  Waples  Mill 
Rd..  Fairfax.  VA  22030.  (703)  267-1640. 

National  Tactical  Officers  Association, 
PO.  Box529.Doylestown.PA  18901.(800) 
279-9127.  Fax;  (215)  230-7552. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  PO  Box  57350, 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237- 
4724.  Web:  hltp;//www  tiac.net/users/ 
gburke/neilem.html 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-4011. 

Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph.D.,  P.O.  Box  1690. 
Modesto.  CA  95353-1690.  (209)527-0966 
Fax:  (209)  527-2287. 

Public  Safety  Training  Inc., PO  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor,  OH  43449.  (419)  732-2520. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
PO.  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707  (214)  883-2376,  Fax;  (214)  883-2458. 

Youth  Change.  275  N.  3rd  St..  Woodbum. 
OR  97071  1-800-545-5736.  Internet 
www.youihchg.com. 


make  sure  people  have  the  basic  skills 
before  you  start  looking  at  things  like 
personality  characlenslics  and  back- 
ground information." 

The  firm  also  found  that  its  POST 
test  does  not  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  minoniy  applicants.  While  the  over- 
all level  of  success  was  lower  for  that 
group.  It  was  said  to  be  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  acceptable  range 
when  compared  with  the  passing  rate 
of  white  applicants. 

Rafilson  said  the  study  was  the  first 
“large-scale"  look  at  basic  skills  among 
potential  police  recruits,  but  would  not 
be  the  last  “We'll  definitely  be  look- 
ing into  trends  over  the  years."  he  said. 


24-26.  SWAT  Supervisor  Management. 
Presented  by  the  National  Tbctical  Officere 
Association  West  Monroe,  La 

24-26.  Fraud  Investigation  Methods.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insli- 
lute.  Las  Vegas.  $595 

24-28.  Comprehensive  Police  Fleet  Man- 
agement. Presented  by  the  Insuiute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Munagement.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $495 

24- 28.  Practical  Police  Defensive  Driving. 
EYesenled  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute 
Grayslake.  III.  $90. 

25- 26.  Narcotic  & Drug  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
TYaimng  Braintree.  Mass. 

25- 27.  Street  Survival  '97.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Louisville.  Ky  S!89/$165/ 
$115 

26- 28.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Police 
Administration.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Dallas. 

27- 28.  Tracing  Illegal  Proceeds.  Presented 


The  Omaha.  Neb..  Police  Depart- 
ment was  to  receive  a helping  hand 
from  the  Douglas  County  Sheriff's 
Department  beginning  this  month  un- 
der an  agreement  between  the  two  agen- 
cies aimed  at  reducing  a mountainous 
backlog  of  misdemeanor  warrants. 

The  Omaha  City  Council  and  the 
Douglas  County  Board  on  Nov.  19  ap- 
proved a plan  under  which  sheriff’s 
deputies  will  serve  misdemeanor  arrest 
warrants  issued  by  county  judges  for 
people  who  live  outside  Omaha.  City 
police  will  continue  to  serve  warrants 
inside  the  city  limits,  according  to  Sher- 
iff Tim  Dunning, 

The  Sheriff’s  Department  was  to 
begin  serving  the  first  of  up  to  8,000 
warrants  it  expects  to  process  this  year 
on  Jan.  I.  That  should  help  reduce  a 
backlog  that  at  one  time  tupped  20,000 
warrants,  and  now  stands  at  about 
15.000.  officials  said.  “We  will  not  even 
see  the  warrant,"  said  police  Sgt.  David 
Skinner.  “Thai’s  going  to  save  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  time." 

The  new  arrangement  makes  sense. 
Dunning  told  The  Omaha  World-Her- 
ald. "In  the  past  — because  we  used  to 
have  the  municipal  court  system  — all 
the  warrants  (hat  were  derived  from 
Omaha  police  activity,  they  (city  po- 
lice) served  themselves.”  he  said. 

In  (he  mid-1980s,  the  municipal 
court  became  the  county  court,  but  city 
police  continued  to  serve  warrants,  in- 
cluding (hose  that  fell  under  the 
Sheriff's  Jurisdiction.  “We  had  been 
doing  business  that  way  for  so  long, 
nobody  thought  about  changing  it.'' 
noted  Deputy  Police  Chief  Charlie 
Parker,  adding  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment will  allow  officers  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  clear  old  warrants  while 
keeping  up  with  new  ones. 

"That'll  help  us  clean  up  the  back- 
log." Parker  said  "What  really  helps  is 
we'll  be  able  to  put  more  time  into  the 
warrants  as  we  get  them.  Our  officers 
will  be  able  to  actively  pursue  those  as 
they  come  in." 

The  change  is  not  likely  to  free  of- 
ficers for  duties  other  than  those  per- 
taining to  warranLs.  said  Skinner,  be- 
cause the  agency  gels  about  460  new 
warrants  each  week  that  must  be 
cleared.  Four  more  officers  were  added 
to  the  warrant  unit  in  September,  he 


by  the  Invcxligjtion  Thiining  liuiiiuie  l.zu 
Vegas  $395. 

MARCH 

I.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  by 
Davis /k  Associotes  Anuheim.  Calif  $125 

3-5.  Dnig-TVak  for  Windosts.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement Jacksonville.  Rb  $395 

3-5.  AdmlnLvtnilion,  Management  & Su- 
pervision of  the  Field  triiining  Officer 
Progruro.  EYesenied  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Manugcmeni  Jackvon- 
ville.  Ra.  $.395 

3-5.  Fit  Force  Coordinator  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  FitForce  Pilisford,  Vi  $495 

3-7.  Female  Officer  Survival  TcchnU|ues. 
Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  Depan- 
mcni.  Miami.  Fla.  $450. 

3-7.  Deviant  Sexual  Behavior  & Related 
Criminal  Activity.  Presented  by  the  Insli- 
lute  of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Ra  $495 


added. 

The  olficc  of  City  Prosecutor  Mar- 
tin Conboy  is  also  doing  its  part  to  help 
clear  the  warrant  backlog.  Conboy  said 
his  office  and  police  arc  going  through 
about  3,000  old  warrants  to  see  whether 
police  have  any  chance  of  locating 
those  named  on  the  documents,  “We're 
literally  going  through  them  hand  by 
hand."  he  said.  “If  (here's  a hope  at  all 
of  keeping  the  case  alive,  we  will."  If 
not.  he  said,  the  case  will  be  dismissed. 

County  Judge  Mark  Ashford  said  he 
has  been  working  with  Conboy's  office 
to  clear  the  backlog  and  get  old  war- 
rants dismissed,  using  a state  Supreme 
Court  guideline  that  puts  a six-monih 
cup  on  inactive  cases. 

“We’re  trying  to  find  ways  to  make 
our  courts  more  accessible.  Anything 
we  can  do  that  will  eliminate  the  back- 
log, we'll  do."  he  said. 

In  the  future,  Conboy  said,  inactive 
warrants  will  be  kept  on  file  for  at  least 


3-7.  Police  'IViirnc  Radar  Inviruclor 
C'uum.  Pre-<nlcd  by  the  Iiistiiute  o(  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Ra  $495 

3-7.  Police  lavtruclor  Triiining.  Presented 
by  Public  Safely  Thiimng  Inc  Snndusky. 
Ohio 

3-21.  ('ommand  Training  l^ivgram.  Pre- 
vented  by  the  New  England  Insttlulc  of  Law 
Hnfowement  MunogenwiU  Wellesley.  Muss, 

5- 7.  Advanced  Crisis  Ncgotlatlimv.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  luciical  OfTiccn  As- 
siK'iution  Overland  Pork.  Kan 

6- 7.  Cumniunlly  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hulchinsun  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Cheshire.  Conn 

8.  Successful  Promotion.  Prevented  by 
Davis  & AvsiKiutev  Phoenix  $125 

10-11.  Execullve/VIP  Protection.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  l*T\)ieciion  Inviiiuic 
Las  Vegas 

KFI2.  FitForce  Coordinator  Course.  Pre 
vented  by  InlEoae  Waukegan.  III.  $495 


IVi  years  before  (hey  arc  dismissed. 
Cases  involving  drunk  dnvers  will  he 
kept  open  at  least  five  years. 

Omuha-urcu  cniiunal  Justice  agen- 
cies arc  also  taking  ii  number  of  other 
steps  to  improve  warrant  processing, 
including  new  forms  that  require  more 
deluded  information  about  a suspect's 
possible  whereabouts,  and  having  po- 
lice provide  the  city  prosecutor’s  office 
with  a daily  list  of  people  who  have 
outstanding  warrants  and  arc  scheduled 
to  appear  m court  that  day  on  a new 
ticket.  They  wdl  be  detained  at  court  if 
they  show  up. 

Discussions  also  are  under  way  to 
make  wurranl  infurmaiion  available  in 
all  county  offices,  and  to  make  it  easier 
to  pay  fines  so  that  people  can  avoid 
being  named  in  warrants. 

With  these  measures  in  place. 
Conboy  expressed  hope  that  in  the  fu- 
ture “an  old  wurranl  will  be  five  weeks 
old.  not  five  years." 


POLICE  OFFICERS 

Interested  in  a career  that  wilt  alluw  you  to  make  a posi- 
tive change  in  your  community? 

Chesterfield  County,  located  south  ol  Richmond,  has 
been  named  one  ol  the  up-and-coming  counties  In  the 
United  Slates  Nearly  250.0CX)  residents  inhabit  its  446 
square  miles,  which  Include  affordable  housing,  excel- 
lent public  schools,  strong  corporate  citizens  and  6,700  acres  of  parks  Our 
Police  Department  is  a highly  trained,  professional,  well  equipped  and  respected 
organization  expecting  to  hire  25-30  recruits  In  June  1997  All  qualified  indi- 
viduals are  encouraged  to  apply 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  have  two  (2)  years  of  college 
or  60  college  credits  in  a related  field  or  two  (2)  years  ol  law  enforcement 
experience  or  two  (2)  years  continuous  actrve  duty  military  expenence  or  an 
equivalent  combination  ol  education,  training  or  experience,  pass  a written 
and  a physical  agility  test;  eligible  for  a Virginia  driver's  license,  possess  a 
safe  driving  record  not  having  a total  accumulation  of  more  than  six  points 
within  the  past  three  years  or  a major  traffic  violation  within  the  past  four  years 
or  any  alcohol-  or  drug-related  driving  conviction,  weight  in  proportion  to  height, 
20/20  vision  or  correctable  to  20/20  in  each  eye,  be  a U S citizen,  no  convic- 
tion felonies  and/or  habitual  misdemeanors,  no  recent  or  prolonged  use  of 
manjuana.  no  use  or  possession  of  any  illegal  drugs  such  as  cocaine,  heroin. 
LSD.  etc  Pass  an  extensive  background  investigation  which  includes  a poly- 
graph, psychological,  medical  and  drug  screening,  ability  to  maintain  secunty. 
custody  and  control  of  combative  prisoners 

SALARY:  $25,859  Benefits  Medical,  dental,  life  insurance,  retirement  plan 
(or  law  enforcement  officers,  deferred  compensation 

Chesterfield  County  applications  are  required  and  must  be  received  by  5.<X) 
P M on  Thursday,  February  27,  1997,  to  be  eligible  for  the  entrance  exams 
All  applicants  will  lest  Saturday,  March  22. 1997  Call  ($04)  748-1551  (or  ap- 
plications. and  submit  all  applications  to  Chesterfield  County  Department  of 
Human  Resource  Management,  PO  Box  40,  Chesterfield,  VA  23832 
EOE/AA. 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Back  to  basics:  What 
many  applicants  lack 


Police,  sheriff  take  aim 
at  mountain  of  warrants 


January  15, 1997 
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